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Events of the Géeck. 


Lorp Grey’s fine speech to the Foreign Press 
Association on Monday should clear away the impression 
that this country is intransigeant, and rejects the 
practical steps to the kind of peace at which all the 
leading members of the Government profess to aim. Lord 
Grey re-stated with force the British diplomatic case, 
retorting on Germany’s demands for guarantees that, as 
she had forced war on Europe, and not Europe on 
Germany, the guarantees must come from her. But he 
suggested that those guarantees would be political rather 
than territorial. The nations, small and great, must be 
secured from the horrors with which the “ great 
anarchist ’’ threatened them, both in her policy and her 
conduct of the war, and be restored to an assurance of 
peace and liberty. This was the military object of the 
war, but in the work of after-war prevention, neutrals 
should play the part of upholding the settlement and 
securing it, when necessary, by force. This was an 
express endorsement of the programme of the great 
League to Enforce Peace, which has captured the 
imagination of the American Continent, and Lord Grey 
invited neutral States to develop its ideas while the 
war proceeded. But he insisted that when the time came, 
they must also “ play up,” i.e., offer their full material 
help. This is a challenge to American statesmen to 
make good their expressed endorsement of the League, 
and in effect again brings in the New World to redress 
the disturbed balance of the Old. The appeal is epoch- 
making, and we cannot doubt America’s response to it. 





Therefore we hope that Lord Bryce’s suggestion in the 
“Times ’’ of a British Branch of the League will at 
once be taken up by representative men of all parties. 


* . . 


Two contrasted successes give the character to the 
war at the moment. The French have achieved a striking 
success north of Verdun, and the enemy has practically 
secured control of the trans-Danube province of the 
Dobrudja. While the latter marks Germany’s freedom 
to take the initiative, the former marks its limits. 
Successes bought in one field must be paid for by a 
weakening in the rest. The converse is not true of the 
Allies. Germany’s offensive is confined to Roumania, 
whereas the Allies are pressing upon all the other fronts. 
On the Somme and in Galicia, it is true; the rate of 
progress is slow, but in the former field it is continuous 
and continuously revealing odd inequalities in the strain 
of the German forces. Such points should not be 
exaggerated. Much mischief is being wrought by one or 
two writers who tend to give the impression that it is 
the mere wraith and not the reality of the most powerful 
military machine in the world that we are fighting. 
Germany is at present being exhausted ; but so are the 
Allies. The crisis in Roumania is approaching, and while 
it is reassuring to notice the time von Falkenhayn is 
taking to get his blow home, we cannot ignore the fact 
that he is making progress. The next week or so should 
enable us to see the probable character of the winter 
campaign in the East. It depends upon the fortunes of 
Roumania. 

+ * . 


Rovumania proper, standing like an isthmus between 
the mountains and the Danube, should not have been a 
difficult country to defend, given the requisite material. 
The Dobrudja, a peninsula standing with its land side 
to the enemy, represents a different problem. There 
was no natural defensive line to it, and the only suitable 
defence from a military point of view would have been 
an energetic attack across the land frontier. Once that 
was dismissed, the possibility of the complete loss of the 
province should have been and probably was faced. Yet 
the steps in the struggle for the area have a certain 
dramatic quality which makes the result more impressive. 
Mackensen, driven back to the Rasova-Tuzla line, waited 
to accumulate guns and shell for a counter-stroke. He 
began his advance on Friday week, and by Sunday night 
the Allied line was not only wiped away, but even 
Constanza, the famous Black Sea port, with stores of oil, 
petrol, and probably corn, was abandoned. Part of the 
stores had been removed or destroyed ; but some were left. 
The result was chiefly achieved by guns. There is a 
certain critical point of strain under bombardment in 
even the most seasoned troops. It was reached in the 
pounding on Friday last. 


x ” * 


THe Roumanian troops on the right flank seem to 
have behaved well; but it is probable that the greatest 
shelling was not devoted to them. The left wing and 
centre fell back, uncovering Constanza, which was entered, 
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as the German reports are careful to note, eight weeks | Reboubt on the left, and took 1,000 prisoners for a total 


from Roumania’s entry into the war. The Allies made 
a stand on a line covering Cernovada, with its fine rail- 
way bridge, and stretching across to Lake Tasavla. But 
on Wednesday the left flank again gave under the strain, 
and the Allies retired over the bridge and destroyed it. 
The bridgehead on the Danube was captured the same 
day. Whether all the Allied soldiers were withdrawn 
across the river or not, we cannot say. But the present 
reverse is serious in that it abandons the trans-Danube 
province to the enemy, and prevents co-operation between 
the Allies and the Salonika force. Further, if Mackensen 
has a sufficient superiority in heavy guns, we must be 
prepared for the possibility of a Danube crossing. 


* + * 


Tuts bears directly upon the front which is still the 
more critical. Von Falkenhayn is still pressing in the 
frontier passes. He seems to have secured the western- 
most, and to be near the railhead at Campulung, which 
lies below the Torzburg Pass. He has even secured a 
success in the Predeal (the railway) Pass. In the other 
passes he appears to be held, or even to have retired 
slightly. The most serious point at present is the two 
passes below Brasso, in which he seems to have penetrated 
to the verge of the plain. The Prahavo oil valley lies 
near by. Bukarest is also on the horizon. In this 
swaying equilibrium a blow from across the Danube would 
have an almost immediate effect. We cannot assume that 
it would be successful, and neither can we write the 
Roumanian campaign as ended in favor of the enemy. 
The successes that may be won will be paid for by loss on 
the spot, and possibly more critical loss elsewhere. Still 
it is impossible to regard Roumania as a mere field for a 
campaign. She is our Ally and is fighting our cause, and 
we cannot ignore her danger, even if we could be blind 
to the fact that she represents a re-supplying of the enemy 
with some of his most vital needs. We fear the future 
holds a searching trial for her. 


* ao ” 


Verpun has provided the other sensation of the 
week. On Tuesday the French madeaspirited attack over 
a front of some 4} miles, and in four hours penetrated the 
enemy lines to a maximum depth of twomiles. Douaumont 
village and fort were recovered. The fort had been 
re-taken on May 23rd; but the gains on Tuesday were 
more extensive, and offer but poor encouragement to the 
counter-attacks, and these, so far, have been beaten off 
successfully. On Wednesday the ground regained was 
extended, and to the 3,500 prisoners taken on the first 
day another 1,000 was added. The success carries the 
line back on the Douaumont front to February 25th, the 
day before the Germans took “ the pillar of the Verdun 
defences,” and it is an interesting sidelight on the 
meaning of “ exhaustion.” The French were thought to 
be exhausted some months ago, yet they have not only 
won splendid successes in Picardy, they have been able 
to inflict this new blow on the Crown Prince. Troops 
from Verdun have been recognized on the Somme. Some 
are said to be in Roumania. The re-capture of Douau- 
mont points to the risk of weakening the line in this way. 


* * * 


In Picardy there has been much severe fighting, 
and the result shows but slightly on the map. A week 
ago the British gained ground north of the Schwaben 


| 








loss of 1,200. Against this must be offset the fact that 
tactical points farther east have changed hands several 
times. Fresh Bavarian divisions who are fighting here 
are living up to the best traditions of German stubborn- 
ness. The French have captured: the woods which cover 
Chaulnes, an important tactical gain, and have extended 
their line about Sailly. From Sailly to Chaulnes the 
whole front now seems to represent an ultimate position, 
which can hardly be changed without a considerable 
length being readjusted. About Sailly the objective is 
to turn Mount St. Quentin, which covers Péronne, and 
holds the line as far south as Barleux, in position. At 
Ablaincourt and Chaulnes a small advance again would 
turn the positions which defend Péronne from the south. 
The fighting has become fiercer here; but the main pur- 
pose of the war is to seek out the enemy’s chief army, 
and attack it energetically until it is defeated. That is 
the raison d’étre of the Somme Battle. 


* * * 


THE assassination of the Austrian Premier on Satur- 
day last is important chiefly as a sign of suppressed 
discontent. Count Stuergkh had held his office for five 
years, and with a complete lack of distinction or ambition. 
He was the average highly-placed bureaucrat, with 
clerical and conservative leanings, and if he had come to 
be hated, it can only have been because he stood so faiti- 
fully for a system. Dr. Fritz Adler, a brilliant figure in 
the advanced ranks of the Socialist Party, which his 
statesmanlike old father led, is said to have shot him by 
way of protest against Count Steurgkh’s failure to 
summon the Austrian Parliament during the war. He 
feared, no doubt, disclosures and obstruction, which 
would have damaged Austria abroad, and especially in 
Germany. But we should guess that the assassin, who 
was a man of parts, and behaved with a coolness which 
suggested something more than a sudden impulse, must 
have hoped that a meeting of the Reichsrath would result 
in something more valuable than the usual futile scenes. 
There are rumors (but only from Rome) of riots in 
Vienna ; the other fragment. of news—that on the pretext 
of an extensive plot the Austrian police are making 
wholesale arrests of Socialist and Slav leaders—sounds 
more probable. 


* * * 


THe recent Norwegian regulation which closed 
territorial waters (save under stress of weather or other 
danger) to all naval U-boats, and required mercantile 
submarines to navigate visibly by daylight on the 
surface, and with flag hoisted, seems to be regarded by 
the Germans as an almost hostile act, though it is 
practically a replica of what Holland and Sweden 
have already done without protest. They lay stress 
specially on the provision as to commercial submarines, 
and see in it an acceptance in principle of the British 
doctrine that all submarines ought in effect to be out- 
lawed. How far German hostility will go is not yet clear, 
but there is anxiety in Norway on this point, and much 
sympathy in Sweden with Norway’s position. Whether 
for this or for other reasons, the campaign against 
Norwegian shipping continues with a ruthless brutality 
which suggests that Germany either wants Norway to 
declare war or means to terrorize her into a surrender. 
She has already sunk 140 Norwegian ships and killed 
forty Norwegian sailors. Of course, she dare not thus 
treat the United States. The mail-boat from Bergen 
to England has been stopped by a German war-vessel, and 
the latest lists of casualties to shipping show more 
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Norwegian than British losses. In this connection we 
deplore the veil that has been drawn down over the entire 
submarine campaign, as well as over the work of the 
Navy. The habit of secrecy grows continually, and some 
of the slight gleams of light that appear are merely 
misleading. Why is not the Government franker with 
the nation? Because it fears criticism ? 


x * * 


Tue scheme for substitution of labor in agriculture, 
sketched by Lord Crawford in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday, will need to be watched with care. The War 
Office is to appoint a substitution officer for each area, 
and these officers will confer with the War Agricultural 
Council and the Board of Agriculture. A number of men 
will be placed upon the land by the War Office: the men 
will be in the Army Reserve, and will be under the 
control of the War Office. In many cases they will be 
living in their own villages and their own homes. The 
War Office and the Board of Agriculture are responsible 
for seeing that proper wages are paid; and in disputes 
between the men and the farmers the military officer 
will intervene. The dangers of this arrangement are 
obvious ; and we hope an alert eye will be kept on it by 
the trade unions. It is quite a fallacy to suppose that 
“proper wages’’ are being paid everywhere at this 
moment because of the scarcity of labor. In many cases 
the farmers have preferred to let the men go rather than 
pay a decent wage. 


* ” * 


Lorp Crawrorp went on to make a strange 
announcement. He explained that the War Office was 
about to issue through the commands a census paper, 
which would enable an estimate to be formed of the 
number of men now employed on agriculture, together 
with other particulars. This is surely an anomalous 
procedure. Is it not the business of the Board of 
Agriculture rather than of the War Office? If soldiers 
are to be employed on all these miscellaneous tasks, it is 
not surprising that there is a constant demand for 
more men. The case for ‘‘ combing out’’ the military 
commands grows stronger every day. When that has 
been done, it will be unnecessary to resort to such Prussian 
methods as that of dealing with men of forty-one, for 
which Mr. Lloyd George pleaded stern necessity on 
Tuesday. In this case the War Office is actually 
repudiating a distinct promise made by Mr. Tennant. 


* * * 


AN important conference of miners and coalowners 
was held on Wednesday to consider methods for increasing 
the output of coal. The main facts about the decline 
in output were set out in the latest report of the Coal 
Mining Organization Committee. Since 1913 our output 
has fallen in millions of tons from 287 to 253. We need, 
according to the Home Secretary, to increase our output 
by 15 millions to satisfy the bare needs of our home trade 
and export. Coal is a vital product in a very special 
sense to-day. It is necessary to our Navy, our Army, 
our merchant fleet, our munitions, and our Allies; in 
addition, we send coal to neutral countries to buy special 
kinds of iron and steel, sulphur, copper, iron ore, 
food. As the Prime Minister put it: “It helps to 
feed the country by bringing in food from abroad. It 
helps to pay for the war. It assists, perhaps more than 
any other commodity, in keeping up the rate of 
exchange.”’ 











Tue reason for the decline of output is, of course, 
not the wickedness of the men, but the excessive recruit- 
ing from the mines. There are 285,000 miners in the 
Army ; about 150,000 men have gone into the mines to 
take their places. Recruiting should have been checked 
at a much earlier stage. The avoidable absenteeism is 
put at 5 per cent. Some parts of the country show a much 
higher figure than others, Staffordshire and South Wales 
coming out worst. In judging the figures, we have to 
remember that the strongest and youngest men have 
gone, and that the men who are left are, as a rule, less 
able to work with regularity at an exhausting task. The 
bulk of the men who are working are.not sparing them- 
selves, and holidays have been generally renounced. 
Various proposals for increasing the output—more child 
labor, and the repeal of the Eight-Hours Act, have been 
rejected, very properly. The only way to keep up the 
output is to work through the miners themselves. In 
many places there are joint committees which exercise 
disciplinary powers, and some improvement has already 
been effected by their means. Mr. Smillie contended, in 
an excellent speech, that the miners must themselves deal 
with the difficulty. If necessary, miners’ committees 
might be made universal, and special powers given to 
them. 


” . * 


THERE was a conference at the Home Office on 
Monday on the subject of the increase in juvenile offences. 
Mr. Samuel stated that the increase in seventeen large 
towns was 30 per cent., and even more startling figures 
were produced for London. Some of the causes are 
obvious. There are many homes in which parental 
control is weakened by the war. Then there are 
the dark streets and the general spirit of excite- 
ment and adventure. Mr. Samuel mentioned that 
almost all the chief constables think that a great 
deal of harm is done by some of the cinema films 
and advertisements, and he is apparently meditating 
some kind of central censorship. Mr. Peacock, of the 
Boys’ Brigade, remarked that 70 per cent. of the officers 
of that organization were away on active service, but 
Sir R. Baden Powell thought that the Boy Scouts had not 
suffered much from this cause, because a great deal of 
responsibility had always been put on the boys them- 
selves. Mr. C. E. Russell, well known for his work in 
Manchester, and now Chief Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, urged that there should be closer 
co-operation between the different societies working 
among boys and far more accommodation for noisy 
games. It is certainly along these lines that the most 
hopeful remedies will be found. 


* - a 


Tue brewing interest in Parliament did its best to 
upset the wonderful work of the Liquor Control Board by 
complaining of its dissociation from Parliamentary and 
official control. Mr. Montagu showed conclusively that 
the c xtrol, if indirect, was adequate, while no serious 
attempt was made to dispute the admirable results of 
the Board’s work, and especially of the experiment in 
Carlisle. The work of the Board was an emergency opera- 
tion, but its fruits should be lasting. We are never likely 
to go back to “ private enterprise” in drink, and the 
sooner the trade begin to accommodate themselves to this 
fact, the better. 


* . * 


WE are obliged to hold over till next week the fifth 
article of our series on Industrial Reconstruction. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE APPEAL TO INTERNATIONAL RIGHT. 


Lorp Grey’s speech to the Foreign Press Association 
sensibly relieves the fear lest to the physical tragedy of 
the war may be added a moral catastrophe for this 
country. For indirectly, but with sufficient plainness, 
it tells us why we went into the war and how we desire 
to come out of it. In the summer of 1914, Great Britain 
stood in Europe for three causes. She wished to keep 
the peace and to retain her Empire. These were con- 
servative and self-regarding objects, but she joined to 
them the determination to uphold certain national 
liberties and rights of international intercourse which 
were essential to the growing and better purpose of the 
world. With these ends in view, she maintained a loose 
association with France and Russia. Why? Because, 
again, she did not desire to see any one Power in the 
position of dominating Europe or depriving her of the 
command of the sea, and because, impelled by her Free 
Trade policy and her moral ideas, she was feeling her 
way towards the new age of inter-State co-operation. 
Further than this Great Britain did not go. She 
had opened her entire Empire, so far as she could 
control its economic policy, to the vigorous thrust 
of German trade. After some hesitation she had 
assented to the great German _politico-commercial 
extension in Asia Minor. Her general attitude was 
consonant with her attachment to Law and Liberty, 
and was so little provocative that up to the verge of war 
Germany did not believe in her participation in it. 
When the issue was almost joined, she offered the German 
Power any form of honorable settlement of the Austro- 
Serbian quarrel which Germanstatesmanship would detine, 
and, on her own part, complete and formal detachment 
from every ‘‘ aggressive and hostile policy ’’ that could 
be pursued by her or by France and Russia, singly or in 
combination. In a word, she was willing to promote a 
change in the form and spirit of European relationships 
from the Balance of Power to the Concert. All these 
proposals, and the Russian suggestion of a reference to 
the Hague Tribunal, Germany either refused or ignored. 
She could have had peace had she willed it. She could 
have had arbitration if she desired it. She had an Ally 
with whom she was all-powerful had she offered to stay 
his hand. All that she was asked to do was to respect 
the existing State liberties of Europe, and, rejecting for 
the moment the sole arbitrament of force, to make trial of 
those forms of international action to which she had 
nominally subscribed. Germany would do neither. She 
would respect neither nationalism nor internationalism, 
the two guiding lines of State development in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries which she had always 
discouraged and often defeated. Fixed in her egoistic 
pride, she “‘ isolated ’’ herself and her Ally, anddenied the 
right of European intervention. There was no need for 
Lord Grey’s description of her as the “ great anarchist.’’ 
Germany wrote out her own character in the diplomacy 
of 1914 before steeping it in the lurid coloring of war. 
All the more important, therefore, is it that, in the 
same breath in which we assert the moderate and 
essentially moral aims of our own statesmanship, we 
should maintain their tenor unchanged through all the 
vicissitudes of the war, for only thus can we uphold 
Lord Grey’s thesis of the general justice of our position 
in 1914. If we retort on Germany’s demand for 
“ guarantees,’’ a European demand of “ guarantees ’”’ 
from her, we are bound to define them as truly preven- 
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tive, and not as mere satisfactions of the lust for power 
of which we, with reason, accuse her. This we take 
to be the real purport of Lord Grey’s speech. It is 
security, and only security. Are the nations to lie on 
the rack of force, operated by every devilry that science 
can devise? That is the question. No belligerent States 
can settle it alone ; it is the general moral concern. There- 
fore it is that Lord Grey calls on the neutral States, with 
the greatest of them at their head, to assist the 
political settlement of Europe by basing it on inter- 
national law. When Germany accepts that position, 
and comes in as a loyal member of the League of Nations 
which it assumes, the key of the fortress that we seek 


to conquer will have been surrendered. Annexations, 
trade boycotts, projects of dismemberment, are 
nothing to the point. In all probability they 


are impossible in a military sense; but we might 
have all of them, and yet see Europe completely 
divided in thought and intention, given over to the 
anarchy of revenge, and to the inexhaustible devices of 
death and outrage the spirit of anarchy can fashion. We 
owe it to ourselves to resist such a conclusion ; we owe it 
to our soldiers, and we owe it: to the world. 

The second British appeal to International Right has 
therefore been made after more than two years of 
Germany’s vain attempt to destroy it. That, we 
need hardly say, is not a call for mediation or an 
answer to a mediatory proposal. America has not 
offered mediation, for the simple reason that no party 
to the war has requested it. What she has, in effect, 
offered is such a guarantee of peace, or of peace 
preservation, as neither Germany nor any Power in the 
world can in the long run resist. In form this affects 
neither the war nor the succeeding settlement. The 
League to Enforce Peace, which Lord Grey approves, 
must be an after-war organization. But America could 
not have made her great offer were she not prepared for 
an adequate return to abandon her historic isolation from 
world-politics, and did she not contemplate such a peace 
as, for example, would secure the complete independence 
of Belgium. After Lord Grey’s acceptance, therefore, 
the United States becomes a party to the business of 
pacification. The ré/e entirely suits her. She is a real 
parent of the idea of arbitration, and Germany has given 
her fair notice of what she may expect from the triumph 
of the opposite conception of physical force. But we on cur 
side must be prepared to make our contribution to such a 
settlement. There is a shallow and dangerous element 
in the thought that would belittle the vast peril of this 
war. It is no ordinary conflict ; it is almost the last chance 
for civilization. All the ideas that centuries of struggle 
and growth have brought to a head are at issue in it. 
Therefore the only world that can hope to emerge from 
such an ordeal must rest on a broader basis of ideas and 
organization, and a finer conception of State life, than 
the one which we know. Its mere regulation may 
require half-a-dozen new bodies—a standing Political 
Council for Europe, an International Maritime Com- 
mission to draw up a new Declaration of London, a great 
Boundary Commission, with large powers of terri- 
torial and economic adjustment, an International 
Commission to consider the fairdistribution of the world’s 
raw material, suggest themselves as some of them. And 
these bodies, again, must rest on ideas of justice 
and equality between the nations, great and small. 
The Treaty of Peace should declare the inviolability of the 
small States. It must obviously seek a plan of dis- 
armament. It should endeavor to apply the machinery 
of the most-favored-nation clause to the dependencies 
of the Great Powers. It would even, we hope, inter- 
nationalize the straits and inter-ocean canals. But the 
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moment we attempt to visualize the vaguest conception 
of an after-war Europe that will not be a hell on earth, 
we presuppose a state of amity between the Great Powers 
—yes, between the chief belligerents of the hour. 

There is the true dilemma. Can we and Germany, 
whose antagonism has torn the world in twain, become 
associates in the work of re-settlement? To-day it seems 
quixotic even to state such a proposition, and years may 
pass before it completely realizes itself in a scheme of 
European harmony. But, unless we can think of 
Europe as one, unless we consciously aim at a peace 
which goes deeper than a scheme of territorial adjust- 
ment, and seek to exorcise the opposing spirits of racial 
hatred and sectarian ambition, the war may prove almost 
interminable, and the false ideas from which it sprang 
grow till they are woven into Europe’s winding-sheet. 
There, even more than in the pains and horrors of 
slaughter, lies our danger, and we see no escape from it 
unless, at the fit moment, we can resort to an influence, 
at once detached, and powerful, and sympathetic to the 
world’s better soul and intélligence. That influence can 
only flow from one source—America. 





A BRITISH BRANCH OF THE PEACE 
LEAGUE. 


Tue American “ League to Enforce Peace,’’ of whose 
work Lord Grey spoke the other day in terms of high 
approval, is one among several organizations found in 
neutral countries with the object of promoting the 
conditions of a durable peace. It differs, however, in 
several important respects from most of the others. In 
the first place, it assumes no functions as peacemaker 
in the present European conflict, but confines its con- 
structive proposals to the situation afterwards. Secondly, 
it concerns itself exclusively with what we may term the 
formal and general arrangements for preventing war, 
avoiding all discussion of those problems of nationality, 
economic relations, and other issues, which form the 
substance of international] disputes. Lastly, it fulfils the 
condition which Lord Grey laid down as essential to any 
effective arrangements, of furnishing drastic sanctions 
for the fulfilment of international obligations. It is, 
however, doubtful whether all these qualifications would 
have secured for the American League the consideration 
it is receiving had it not been for the very powerful 
support it has obtained in America itself. It would not 
be possible to ignore the proposals of a society whose 
president is Mr. Taft, whose chairman is President 
Lowell of Harvard, and which has upon its Executive 
Committee a number of the best-known lawyers, business 
men, and scholars in the country. When we add that 
this summer the League secured the endorsement 
of its proposals by the two men who are standing 
for election to the Presidency, it is evident that 
these proposals must henceforth rank as the leading 
contribution towards a policy of constructive inter- 
nationalism after the war. Moreover, though the 
concrete conditions of a settlement between the present 
belligerents lie outside the scope of its direct appeal, 
the declared attitude of the European Governments 
towards the scheme must inevitably have important 
reactions upon the terms of such a settlement and the 
duration of the war. 

The League was formally constituted in June last 
year. It is no secret that its proposals were largely based 
upon the draft memorandum of a small private Com- 
mittee which, with the active assistance of Lord Bryce, 
sat during the first winter of the war. The American 
supporters of the proposals were, however, in a position 





to secure a publicity and an organization which hitherto 
have not been feasible in a belligerent nation. Indeed, 
it may be held essential to the chance of success in such an 
enterprise that it should arise from within the most 
powerful and the most detached of the neutral States. 

As for the scheme itself, it is expressed in four plain 
propositions. The first two provide that all the signatory 
powers to a League of Nations shall undertake to submit 
all questions in dispute, either to a judicial tribunal for 
hearing and judgment, or, when the question is not of a 
“ justifiable ’’ nature, to a Council of Conciliation for 
“hearing, consideration, and recommendation.’’ The 
third proposition is that “The signatory powers shall 
jointly use forthwith both their economic and military 
forces against any one of their number that goes to war, 
or commits acts of hostility, against another of the 
signatories before any question arising shall be submitted, 
as provided in the foregoing.”’ Finally, there is a pro- 
vision for conferences of the signatory powers to meet in 
order to “formulate and codify rules of International 
Law,’’ which are to govern the procedure of the Judicial 
Tribunal. It is important to recognize the limitations of 
the scheme. Strictly speaking, it does not undertake to 
enforce peace. The nations do not bind themselves to 
accept and obey the decisions or the recommendations of 
a Court or Council. Still less do they undertake to coerce 
any one of their members who refuses to accept them. 
What they do undertake is to enforce delay in war- 
making, by an agreement to compel the submission of all 
quarrels to a fair inquiry. Thus a cooling-off time would 
be secured, and the public mind would be thoroughly 
informed by an impartial investigation, so that any power 
which chose in the end to defy the award of the Judicial 
Court or the recommendation of the Council, would be 
likely to have against it the conscience and public opinion 
of the world. 

These conditions might not make war impossible, but 
they would make it extremely improbable. For in con- 
fining joint coercion to submission of the issue, the 
League would not, of course, be debarred from forcible 
action on the part of those members of it who resented 
the defiance of the international award, even though the 
treaty obligation did not compel their intervention. A 
criminal government, contemplating an act of aggres- 
sion and prepared even to abide the period of inquiry 
before carrying its plan into execution, would be con- 
fronted with strong though incalculable risks of 
organized neutral intervention. Even if its fellow-mem- 
bers of the League were reluctant to bring military force 
against it, the probability of an effective economic boy- 
cott, accompanied by a friendly neutrality to its enemy, 
would be extremely great. The basis of the League and 
the discussions which preceded make it evident that the 
object of its promoters was to seek a minimum platform 
for international agreement which should give as much 
security against future wars as could be got consistently 
with the least infringement of the sovereignty of States. 
Therefore, there is no formal interference with the ulti- 
mate right of a nation to make war at its own discretion, 
while the law-making power of the international con- 
ference is impaired by a proviso enabling any State to 
“contract out ’’ by giving notice of its dissent from a 
decision of the majority. 

To critics who object that this excessive consideration 
for Sovereignty weakens the efficacy of the scheme, its 
supporters reply that expediency dictates this economy at 
the outset of what is, even in the form proposed, a bold 
and novel experiment. Many would be prepared for 
closer co-operation in enforcing justice and in performing 
other tasks of international government. But they fear 
lest the more advanced proposals may antagonize power- 
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ful political elements in their own country, upon the one 
hand, and, on the other, deter nations which might 
accept the more limited scheme from becoming members 
of the League. For both the members and the personnel 
of the original signatories are rightly regarded as a matter 
of extreme importance. The original draft of the 
League began by stating that ‘‘ It is desirakle for the 
United States to join a League of all the great nations.”’ 
Afterwards, on finding that this form appeared to exclude 
the smaller nations, this expression was withdrawn. But 
the dominating idea of the League, as expressed for 
instance by President Lowell, is that all the great nations 
should be ainong the signatories. It is generally recog- 
nized that the desired League cannot be built by mere 
expansion of the existing Entente or War Alliance, 
involving, as such a course inevitably must, the existence 
of a counter League hostile in policy and in intention. 
Although the proposal is in itself a most significant 
modification of the Monroe Doctrine as hitherto applied, 
Mr. Wilson has made it very clear that the condition of 
America’s adhesion must be that the alliance she enters 
is a ‘‘ disentangling ’’ not an ‘‘ entangling’’ one. It is, 
therefore, essential at the outset that a genuine effort 
should be made to bring in all the great Powers, includ- 
ing the Central Empires, as well as the neutral] States of 
Europe, and at any rate the A B C Republics of South 
America. Should one or two of the great Powers refuse 
the invitation, that may be no sufficient reason against 
proceeding with the League, though its efficacy as a 
pacific agency and as a motive for reduction of arma- 
ments, would be considerably diminished. But it is of 
premier importance that the present division of Europe 
should not be fixed in the structure of the League. 
Needless to add, there are many problems to be 
solved before the American proposals can be translated 
into a closely practicable plan of international procedure. 
It is, therefore, desirable that organized thought should 
be brought to bear upon them, not only in the neutral, 
but also in the belligerent, countries. The notion that 
thought cannot be spared from the more immediate needs 
of the moment rests on a fallacious theory of a fixed 
quantity of intellectual and moral energy, a “ pool of 
thought,’’ corresponding to the ‘‘ pool of employment ”’ 
which is responsible for so much trouble in the industrial 
world. There is plenty of mental energy in this country 
available for taking up this new work. It cannot be 


ce 


neglected or postponed without impairing the 
possibility of a durable peace when the war 
ends. We hope, therefore, that the first fruits 


of Lord Grey’s formal approval of the American plan 
will be the starting of a powerful League in this 
country to inform public opinion and to strengthen 
those forces of international thought and will which, 
languishing in war-time, must be nourished and 
invigorated for the task of creating international security. 
America, in the very title of this Association, invites this 
co-operation, for it describes itself as the “ American 
Branch of the League to Enforce Peace.” There ought to 
be a British Branch, either by the expansion of the modest 
cociety already in existence as “ A League of Nations”’ 
(whose programme is in close conformity with the 
American proposals), or else by the formation of a new 
national organization, of which the “ League of Nations,” 
and, we hope, the Bryce Committee might form a nucleus. 





THE WINTER CAMPAIGN. 
THE first stages of the Somme offensive had one ill effect. 
With the continuous surge forward of our gallant 
troops and the steady increase in the toll of prisoners 
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and strongholds captured, time and space seemed to take 
on an unreal character, and we forgot that we were 
engaged for another winter’s struggle. The shock 
of the offensive against Roumania has recalled us 
to the reality of things, and the country begins to 
appreciate that the war is not at an end, nor even at 
the beginning of the end. For many weary months the 
heroic armies will be pinned down to the terrible experi- 
ence known as trench warfare. For many months the 
nights will be long and chill, rains will fall and fill the 
trenches, biting mists and fogs will lie over the battle- 
fields. The best that can be expected is frost, and this, 
in comfortless rifts in broken ground, has its own 
catalogue of horrors. But these hardships would exist 
were the fronts silent. To the penalties which Nature 
holds for life in such exposed conditions, active warfare 
adds others that make one wonder whether this orgy of 
torture is not merely the morbid fiction of a Poe. Day and 
night the shivering men will find the wet earth hurled 
into their faces or over them; shrapnel will burst above 
their heads; heavy explosive will rend and tear to dust 
the small refuge they have constructed. Mingled with the 
mists will come the purplish haze of the lachrymatory 
gas, the choking fumes of the chlorine ; or the fog curtain 
will suddenly be pierced by jets of livid flame. The 
country must do its best to alleviate these distresses, and 
to send a warm current of constant and practical 
sympathy to the men who endure them. 

The pulse of life can hardly beat at its full under 
such horrors, and it would be dishonest to suggest the 
immediate alleviation of hope. There is no prospect of an 
ending of the conflict in the near future ; the prospect for 
the winter is that no natural lull will give rest to war- 
worn soldiers, but rather that the struggle will increase 
in intensity. So far as we can see, the East will be the 
scene of major operations, if not by the enemy, by the 
Allies. The Russian line looks to be established on the 
basis of a bitter conflict for the last month. The losses on 
both sides have been heavy. The capture of prisoners 
seems to have favored Russia. But the line that has been 
forged by these titanic blows will probably congeal in the 
winter. The general staffs of both armies are counting 
upon this. And the torpor of winter is expected to fall 
upon all fronts. The enemy is presumably correct in 
looking for a cessation of activity on the Italian front. 
But he is seriously in error if he imagines that the 
offensive on the Somme will cease or die down. He has 
been making great efforts to establish equilibrium there. 
More German guns have been brought to this sector of the 
front. Verdun has been made to return some of that 
mighty accumulation of guns of every calibre that was 
intended to give a spectaculai victory. 

But what is the consequence? General Nivelle has, 
by a swift, bold stroke, carried the front of Verdun east 
of the Meuse back to February 25th, before the Kaiser 
announced to the world that ‘the main pillar of the 
defence of Verdun” had fallen. And it is one of the 
oddest coincidences that a German account of the struggle 
for Verdun has just appeared in time to emphasize this 
victory. It appears that the long-drawn-out struggle for 
Verdun was merely a defensive operation, since Verdun, 
in a French offensive, would be the “ postern gate’’ of 
Germany. The explanation is not so impressive when we 
remember that, according to Germany’s account of the 
war, it is from beginning to end a defensive campaign. 
The attempt to take Paris was defensive on this showing, 
and the new apology loses interest in the face of it. But 
it has this value: Verdun is of immense importance to 
Germany. When the French advanced below Péronne in 
July the German commanders had just been informed 
that the fall of Verdun was imminent, and no offensive 
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by the French need be expected. A campaign so 
assiduously advertized, made to supply so many victories, 
can hardly be allowed to suffer so complete a reverse ; and 
it is true that Verdun looks towards Metz and Germany. 
Thus, while the enemy is giving proofs to the world that 
his strategic reserve is not used up, the Allies are quietly 
emphasizing the means by which it has been concentrated. 
Divisions have been made to yield a few battalions, and 
from the proceeds new divisions have been formed. The 
enemy has not renewed his strength ; he has readjusted its 
incidence. 

Verdun is clear evidence of this fact. We are faced 
with a long and severe campaign in Roumania, and 
already the enemy has gained tangible advantages there. 
However subordinate we regard the Dobrudja, we cannot 
fail to be moved by the capture of the great port of 
Constanza, and still more by the capture of the Cernaveda 
bridgehead. Constanza seems to have been cleared of 
part of the stores of corn and oil, and the other captures 
are so small that it must have been evacuated in good 
order. The capture of prisoners—if they are not 
civilians—was probably achieved when the railway line 
was cut. But the success was spectacular and convincing, 
and as it is pressed home the possibility of an invasion 
of Bulgaria and Turkey fades away. Roumania is 
reduced to the defensive on the Danube. It should not 
be an insuperable task to defend it. The real danger does 
not lie on this front. The decisive frontier for Roumania 
is the line of the Carpathians and the Transylvanian 
Alps. The enemy, so far, has not secured any critical 
success. But it is to be noticed that he has established 
himself in the chief railway pass below Brasso, and very 
near the railhead south of the Torzburg Pass. And we 
have no reason to think that all the forces are yet in 
the field. 

It is probable that IHlindenburg gave Falkenhayn 
just sufficient forces to secure the passes, and that he will 
send reinforcements as they can be spared from the fronts 
which normally go into winter quarters. Italy and 
Galicia will be the two main sources of supply ; and all 
the troops who can be spared may flow in here to 
deal with Roumania and turn Russia’s flank. It is 
because the conquest of Roumania is so intimate a concern 
of all the Allies that the country will, probably be the 
cockpit of winter. Russia has already poured reinforce- 
ments into Roumania, and they are fighting in almost 
every part of the country. 
gathering of French staff officers at headquarters, and we 
are promised a long and stern struggle. Yet Verdun 
points to other elements in the picture. If Joffre can 
continue to advance there it is hard to see how 
Hindenburg can persist in the Roumanian adventure. 
Reinforcements will be wanted all through the winter 
on the Somme, and who can be sure that Verdun and 
Picardy are the only sectors open to attack? Again, Italy 
can fight in Albania if not on the Carso, and there is the 
Army of Salonika that must have some influence on the 
situation. 

We cannot sum up these various factors; but it is 
certain that the Transylvanian campaign will depend 
upon them, and will integrate them automatically. The 
winter threatens to be the most bitterly contested of the 
war, and we cannot remain deaf and blind to the 
sufferings of so many millions of men in the months that 
arecoming. We have but one hope. All the belligerents 
seem to be approaching nearer to the meaning of war and 
therefore to the possibilities of peace. All will emerge 
weaker from the winter campaign ; Germany, we believe, 
much weaker. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that we have here the raw material of peace. 


There is a distinguished’ 





THE HAPSBURG IDEA. 


Tuis war began with a murder, and, for a moment, the 
example was infectious. If one reckons in human 
values, one would rather have had a good part of the 
“ Almanach de Gotha’’ assassinated than Jean Jaurés. 
But the world is so made that while all Europe is fighting 
over the vengeance due for a dead Archduke, the mur- 
derer of the greatest Frenchman of our generation has 
not yet been tried. In the early stages it was the 
fanatics of Chauvinism who assassinated. To-day it is 
a fanatic of democracy who has killed. The symptom 
suggests the dwindling hour, and the twilight of war. It 
is only this aspect of the event that has just happened 
in Vienna which lends it a certain importance. Count 
Stuergkh was, by all accounts, a nullity, and he filled an 
office which has rarely been held by a big man. The 
Ministry which in Vienna is often assigned to a forcible 
personality is not the Premiership of Austria, but the 
Foreign Office of the Dual Monarchy, and as often as 
not it is filled by a Magyar. The Premier is concerned 
with domestic policy, and domestic policy in Austria is 
rarely conducted on large or heroic lines. We should 
guess that in this case the murderer was a much more 
interesting personality than his victim. A wealthy, un- 
compromising revolutionary Socialist, in revolt as much 
against the respectable moderation of his father’s leader- 
ship of the Austrian Socialist party as against the policy 
of Count Stuergkh, Herr Adler has probably created an 
equal terror in both camps. What we learn of his 
motives is, of course, only what the Austrian censorship 
permits us to know. It may be true that he killed the 
Premier in the first place because the Premier has 
steadily refused, since the outbreak of war, to call the 
Reichsrath together. That, to be 
peculiarly provocative sign of weakness, unique 
in this war. The German Reichstag has sat 
as regularly as our own Parliament. The Hungarian 
Diet even met while the Roumanians were undisturbed 
in their brief occupation of Transylvania. The Serbian 
Skupshtina meets in exile at Corfu; the Bulgarian 
Sobranje discusses the arrest and trial of some of its 
leading members ; and, with some vicissitudes, alarms, and 
long vacations, the Duma has survived. But we should 
doubt whether an Austrian revolutionary Socialist would 
be excessively disturbed simply because his country’s 
rulers had by this almost daring cowardice given them- 
selves away. If Herr Adler was peculiarly anxious that 
the Reichsrath should meet, it must have been because 
he expected that if it met it would do something. It is 
always the Parliaments which do not meet which are 
credited with this unusual quality. But apparently 
there was one point on which Count Stuergkh and Herr 
Adler must have been agreed. They must both have 
believed that the Reichsrath, if it met, would do 
something. 

What did they suppose that the Reichsrath would 
do, if it should meet? It would, no doubt, have done all 
the mildly inconvenient things which the German 
Reichstag has done. The Austrian Socialists seem, so far 
as we can judge from their few permitted public 
utterances, to belong to the “ majority ’’ tendency, and 
whether from prudence or from conviction, they affect a 
mild brand of patriotism. But without a doubt they 
would have called for peace, in accents as clear and 
emphatic as those of Herr Scheidemann, peace at once, 
and peace without annexations. It is not for this, 
however, that the Austrian Parliament is closed. 
Indeed, we can imagine that it might even be a relief to 
the feelings of Ministers to hear their own aspirations 
voiced by the Left with a freedom and sincerity of speech 
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which no Minister dare use. We doubt if the Austrian 
Socialists can desire peace much more ardently than the 
Austrian Government. This theme exhausted, the 
Opposition would, without a doubt, denounce the vagaries 
of the censorship and the dearness of food. These themes 
are international, and though we daresay that in both 
respects the case is worse in Austria than in Germany, 
the Government would doubtless survive these attacks, as 
other Governments do. The Czech members (or those of 
them who are not at the moment under sentence of death) 
would have much to say about the reign of terror in 
Bohemia. The Dalmatian Serbs would tell their tale 
about the persecution of the South Slavs. Suppressed 
facts would be published, and rumors would be confirmed. 
The world would learn whether it is true that the number 
of Slavs who have suffered the death penalty under 
martial law amounts to hundreds or, as some believe, to 
thousands. 

That would be unpleasant, but worse still would be 
the revelations as to the conduct of certain Slav 
regiments. The Austrian Government (the fact is to its 
credit) cares something for neutral and especially for 
American opinion, and still more does it fear the exposure 
of its weakness and divisions before its very critical 
Allies. Even more would it dread the raising of the 
Polish question, not because it has earned the criticism 
of its Poles, but because any debate must reveal the 
apparently insoluble differences between German and 
Austrian policy towards Poland. We think, however, 
that there must be a reason even more cogent than any 
of these. Count Stuergkh may have feared and Herr 
Adjer may have desired the effect which follows in a 
civilized country when grievances, endured with enforced 
patience, and known only in part, are focussed, summed 
up, and expressed after months and years of silence. 
When Czechs and South Slavs come together, and each 
realizes that their own case is not singular, when the 
German proletariat joins the Slavs in protest, when the 
whole panorama of misery is brought together in one 
picture, the rulers might repeat in vain the traditional 
Austrian motto, “ Divide et impera,’’ and the people 
might perchance recall that other Austrian motto, 
‘* Viribus unitis.’’ A German Chancellor may denounce 
British policy or the Russian mobilization as the cause 
of all these ills. But an Austrian Parliament would 
have felt, in a directer sense than any other, that it had 
the authors of these calamities before it. 

The contrast in the situations of Austria and 
Hungary at this crisis is really very singular. Austria is 
more nearly a democratic State. She has universal 
suffrage and a fairly equitable system of representation. 
That is precisely why she dare not let it act 
Hungary is a close oligarchy, and that is why her Diet 
meets with impunity. It represents only the ruling race 
and the ruling caste. It has a responsible Ministry. 
There is for the Magyar nobility and its allied plutocracy 
real self-government. Its oppressions are the genuine 
expression of the intolerance of a privileged race. The 
fabric seems secure, and it has withstood the shock of 
war. Austria, on the other ‘hand, is in a state of 
transition : she is something much better and also a little 
worse. There was, we think, a good deal of truth in the 
view which our two ablest experts, Mr. Steed and Dr. 
Seton-Watson, took of Austria before the war. She 
was becoming much more of a unity, much less of a 
“ ramshackle Empire ’’ than she had been. There really 
was an Austrian idea. The centralization was no longer 
purely mechanical. Through the civil service, through 
a sinister but “spirited’’ foreign policy, through 
the army and the Church, it had begun to grip 
the minds of some sections of a mingled nation. 
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But it was not a Democratic idea. It was 
emphatically a Hapsburg idea. It stood in no kind of 
relation to the Parliamentary system, and it scarcely 
touched the masses of any race. In a relative sense, it 
must be admitted that Austria has endured the strain 
of the war rather better than the older generation of 
students would have predicted. She has suffered disaster 
after disaster in the field, and nowhere can any lasting 
success be set down to the credit of her unaided armies. 
We have heard of mutiny in Czech regiments, and some 
of the reverses suggest something worse than the tradi- 
tional incompetence of her higher command. But with 
all these handicaps and trials there has been as yet no 
definite collapse and no actual disruption. On the 
Italian front, her Slav troops have fought well, as the 
Croats used to do in Lombardy: So little did her 
staff fear racial mutinies, that they actually sent armies 
composed largely of Serbs to fight against Serbia. That 
campaign ended in ghastly and humiliating failure, but 
the cause of it was probably rather the sheer inefficiency 
which neglected to provide ammunition, than any active 
disloyalty in the army. The moral is, we imagine, that 
all disciplined armies are, to an inconceivable extent, 
automata, and that a uniform will serve, up to a point, 
to give unity as well as an idea. You cannot get from 
an Austrian army the greater moral qualities which most 
of the others have developed, but it is not useless, and, 
on the whole, when it is “ stiffened ’’ with a certain pro- 
portion of better troops, it is rather more likely to stand 
than to run. We have in all this the measure of the Haps- 
burg idea. It is a better discipline for war than for 
peace, and that perhaps is why it made war. It cannot 
combine the two, and in the hour of emergency it drops 
its rudimentary democratic scaffolding as no other 
system has done. The fiery ordeal for it may not come 
while war lasts. It will infallibly come with peace. 





A Hondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Usexess to veil the gloom of the hour, which, after 
all, is the attending shadow of the lightness of soul that 
preceded it. When I read on a newspaper placard the 
device “‘ Non-Stop to Berlin,”” memory goes back, first to 
an old street-cry of the Paris of 1870, and then to a vision 
of a later French seriousness that rebukes our levity. If 
we will hold this war for a less thing than it is, we shall 
be subject to these exaltations and depressions, and con- 
tinually rate its happenings either too high or too low. 
Yet the military man is less depressed than the civilian. 
By him the Roumanian reverse is discounted; he 
thinks that had Roumania known a little more 
of war as it is waged, and had our advice been 
taken, its more serious events need not have 
happened. But when all its incidental troubles are 
reckoned in, it is still to the brightening prospects in the 
West that the eye of the soldier turns. There—primarily 
at Verdun—he sees the signs for which he looks—a 
thinning German line, a slowly deteriorating German 
moral, an increasing bustle of German troops from one 
threatened point to another. 


Stmt there are things which the soldier at home 
does not see, and the fighting soldier does. The former 
looks, as he has looked before, to a prolongation of the war, 
still holding its end to be certain and to be approaching. 
The latter, estranged by the light-heartedness of his own 
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folk, wonders whether the public here will ever realize 
what war means. This is where Lord Grey’s speech really 
helps. Here at last we are again in the almost deserted 
region of statesmanship. The Allied case is put afresh, 
moderately and with feeling; Germany is again invited 
to say where she stands; her publicists may go on using 
their catch-argument of an Allied conspiracy to destroy 
her, but with lost weight. Above all, the part of America 
reappears. The Lloyd George interview belittled that 
part, and it is not surprising to hear that it has been used 
to Mr. Wilson’s discredit. Now, both the American 
parties know that it is correctly and sympathetically 
appraised. There was never a reason for any other view 
of it, for America has done nothing, nor has anything been 
suggested to her, which comes within a thousand miles 
of the process unfavorably known to diplomatists as 
“ butting in.’’ What she has done is at once more useful 
and more significant. She has offered to give a reserve 
guarantee of the kind of peace at which Lord Grey 
obviously aims. That is the first non-military step yet 
taken towards shortening the war. And, after the Grey 
oration, we should begin to see its moral effect—in 
Germany and elsewhere. Here at least its acceptance by 
Lord Grey has had an excellent reception; for here as 
elsewhere, men’s minds are turning more and more to the 
problems of ‘peace. 


Tue House of Commons was, I think, not a little 
shocked by the way in which the pledge not to call up 
attested men after reaching the age of forty-one has gone 
the way of the pledge to respect the only sons of widows. 
Its conscience had (as usual) been stirred by an abundant 
flow of letters from constituents. But it was hardly pre- 
pared to find a British (not a German) Minister de- 
liberately. cancelling the reiterated promise of his 
predecessors with the ominous device, ‘‘ Changed with 
the circumstances ’’—the circumstances being that the 
War Office want men, and are unprovided with a plan 
for getting them. So it grabs what it can get, regardless, 
as the bitter memories of many who have had dealings 
with it recall, of its spoken and written word. That is 
the trouble. There never is a plan; there is 
only a device. Yet it would seem possible to 
secure the scientific wse of the material we have 
got; the distribution of age between home defence and 
employment at the front, a resort to the Volunteers for 
the first service and of the younger men for the second. 
There was a show of excuse ; for the moment the question 
of recruiting arises, the Unionists press for an immediate 
application of conscription to Ireland. Thus the bad and 
useless plan obstructs the more practical and innocuous 
one. 


, 


“ Puncn ”’ is not often the exponent of the kind of 
stupidity which sends a flaming bomb into the midst of 
your own ranks. Yet this is the act of the artist who 
this week represents a truculent Mr. Redmond, with a 
shillelagh sticking out of his coat-pocket, menacing a 
begging British Lion with a lighted bomb, labelled 


“Rebellion,” and bawling out to him, “ Trust.’’ 
That is, indeed, a comprehensive mis-description 
of the Irish situation. But it is also the 


symbol of a coarse thanklessness such as even the poli- 
tical thinking of a caricaturist (who, as “ Punch” has 
often shown, can be a great politician to boot) should not 
yield. Mr. Redmond’s effort to help England almost 
ruined his power in Ireland. This is his reward. Thank 
heaven, it does not come from anything one can describe 
as the country’s heart or as its intelligence, 





I suppose a fair number of editors and writers 
“spotted ’’ the substitution of Mr. Churchill for Mr. 
Garvin in last week’s “Observer.’’ The internal 
evidence was conclusive. Mr. Churchill’s light is never 
long under a bushel ; and in the “ Observer”’ its gleams 
shone, like the shaded lamps of our city, from beneath the 
encircling gloom of its prophecies. I thought its form 
extremely good; the pessimistic conclusion wrought up 
with skill of presentation and argument, and the 
writer’s feeling suggested with a freedom to which our 
timid, suppressed, impersonal journalism rarely attains. 
I hear it harshly spoken of ; and much of its thinking is 
far from mine. But its intellectual quality was remark- 
able. In France, of course, such a work of criticism 
would be regarded as a politician’s inevitable retort on 
the world that had temporarily cast him out. Here it 
seems quite wicked. 


Sir Joseph BrrecHaM was not at all a great 
or masterful figure, even in the world of trade in which 
he succeeded so well. But he was an interesting one. 
The enormous business he handled was largely made 
before he came into it, but I suppose his cautious good 
sense helped to develop it. The unexpected side of his 
character lay in his love of music. This was not com- 
parable to his son’s brilliant gift, or visibly spring from 
the “artistic temperament.”’ But it was there, and was 
by no means unrefined in its expression. His taste in 
pictures was much less discernible, and here he relied on 
the judgment of others rather than on his own. But his 
musical faculty was joined to a real enthusiasm, and it 
produced the first great British enterprise in opera that 
London has known since Mr. Schultz-Curtins persuaded 
it to play and stage Wagner with some propriety and 
imagination. 

A Wavyrarer. 





Wife and Wetters. 


HARVEST HOME. 

Summer has faded into autumn, and across all the plains 
of death-devoured Europe the corn, the life-giver, has 
been carried in. To kill man must live: to live he must 
eat: to eat he must sow and reap and be a farmer’s boy. 
And now that a continent’s manhood has been sent to 
the fields of battle, not only must the residue toi] more 
bitterly in the fields of livelihood, but their work must 
also be more anxiously regarded. Thus corn has become 
a reality, and hunger a very present spectre in all the 
lands. Corn, that was worshipped with happy ritual and 
sympathetic magic by primitive man, has become once 
more the object of thought and feeling in the cities as 
well as in farms, now that civilized man has been swept 
back to the primitive in the flaming tumult of war. 
Man urban, man progressive, man mechanical and 
up-to-date had long forgotten to regard food as a living 
and a growing thing, as crops sown and garnered, as 
beasts reared and cared for, as kindly gifts of the earth 
brought to a fair fruition by sweat of the brow. The 
orientation of his mind turned to money: give him the 
coin and the food would look after itself. Never mind 
whence—it would be there on a Saturday night, if only 
he drew his wage. Who sowed it? Whoreaped? Who 
carried it? Not even a distant thought there was of 
farmer and trader. No matter: it was there. 

But now food is not always there. 
to grow and fewer to carry. 


There are fewer 
Even though the city- 
worker may be war-fortunate and goes shopping with 
war-bonus added to his wage, he may seek sugar in vain, 
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or find the common gift of bread unavailable. What 
care of old did the German factory-hand pay to the 
waving gold upon the broad plains of his country? His 
weekly metal coins forbade imagination. But all 
through this summer of strain and terror those crops 
have been alive for him, and money, lately the reality, 
has become once more the symbol. It is no longer a 
matter of course in Europe to-day that a man with money 
to burn should find all edible things at his disposal. 
War has whirled us back to the primitive, not only in 
that Law is sleeping and Violence walks openly abroad, 
but also because things crude and things simple, the 
getting of food and warmth and transport have become 
for us what they were for the savage, problems of life 
and death. It is true that the speculator and the usurer 
are as busy as ever, yet the symbol of the coin and of 
the note is no longer an Open Sesame to all the doors 
of satisfaction. When bread is mentioned now, we do 
not think only of Chicago and the Baltic ; we think also 
of yellow fields and laboring hands. 

We have rattled, let us admit it, very completely 
into barbarism: after all our centuries of civilization and 
progress, of Christianity and free thought, of morals of 
this and philosophies of that, of art and science and 
philanthropy, we are back with our progenitors, settling 
our debates of right and wrong with the knife and the 
missile, and bursting into the spontaneous, ungovernable 
hates and tempers of the child and of the savage. But, 
if savages we are once more, let us remember that 
the savage, even though he prefers ‘an axe to an 
argument, has at least the virtues of his vices. Most 
fictions are something worth: the democratic fiction of 
equality may be untrue in actual fact, but it is a sound 
rule of thumb for the practical politician who has to deal 
with large numbers. So, too, the fiction of the noble 
savage and the dream of a golden age are fantastical but 
not baseless: to all smoke a fire, and surely the ubiquity 
of this conservative sentimentalism has its origin in the 
simple health of the savage life. True that he hungered 
and thirsted, withered, perchance, and died: but he did 
not have nervous break-downs, lead-poisoning, and fossy 
jaw. If he lived simply, he died simply also. Steam 
and steel had not endowed him with seven-league boots, 
but his feet were not tortured with corns; he did not 
enjoy the motor-bus, nor did he suffer from it. The 
Golden Era is a fantasy, no doubt; the Savage’s Age 
was of iron, but not of Iron Jelloids. 

Civilization has been defined as the gradual substitu- 
tion of a state of peace for a state of war. Judged by 
this standard, Europe is indeed a nest of savages. But 
if we are savages, we can be savage thoroughly: we can 
at least be simple. Remembering the fiction of the 
Golden Age, we may claim that if we are to be savages, 
we may as well be noble savages. The armed peace and 
the consequent cataclysm were the product of a muddle 
which few desired and none could check, of accidental 
relations so vast as to be ungovernable, and of 
complexities so veiled and tangled as to set loose 
illimitable forces. And there are many, especially 
among the ranks of the safe-at-forty-fives, who believe 
that after the fires of war have burned themselves low, 
our duty is to seize once again the rake of animosity, and 
to scratch for glowing cinders in the débris. More than 
ever must we arm, expand, speed up, mechanize, exploit, 
and split all the world into balanced camps of friend 
and foe. What else was the implied ideal of the Paris 
Conference? Our sacred task, cry the non-combatants, 
is further to involve the tangled skein of lusts and fears, 
and to weave across the kindly and ingenuous face of 
nature a yet more treacherous web of national] and 










































































But is that the view and purpose of the average 
combatant, of the rank-and-filers of every land, on whose 
amazing courage and endurance the war of trenches so 
entirely depends? Are they bearing these hard and 
wicked things in order to see Europe rattling into a 
barbarism more intense, into a complexity more 
menacing? They are fighting for security, so they claim, 
one and all, for their homes and farms and hedgerows, 
not for the staking of economic claims in the tropics and 
the Levant. How significant it was that recent inquiries 
should have revealed a large number of British soldiers 
eager to give up town-life for the land, should the 
fortunes of war grant them a safe return! They desire 
something different from the fret and turmoil of the 
city: they have seen the crowning effort of material 
progress—a three years’ war of holes and high explosive 
—and they want to bury their faces in the lap of Nature 
and to forget. They have lived for destruction long 
enough: they crave creation, growth, fruition. The 
fields of death have grown monotonous despite their 
thrills ; now for the fields of life! 

So while the old men scheme and dream over their 
cash-books and pompous quarterlies and chromatic maps, 
nor ever bear in mind that the land on their maps is 
something more than the property of this nation or the 
dependency of that, is indeed the homes and farms of 
living, laboring men, arable, pasture, and stately forest, 
perhaps the younger generation is fused with a truer and 
a nobler ideal. For they may escape the symbolic and 
inessential, and remember the real and fundamental. 
They may know that in the small and simple things of 
life, in homes and harvests, not in empires and in 
“‘ corners,’’ man finds his good. For happiness is more 
than gain, and sowing is more than selling. 

Most crops are mixed: not least the crop of war. 
Amid the wheat of patience, endurance, and _ self- 
sacrifice, grain as easily found, be it admitted, on the 
plains of peace, spring up in noxious abundance the 
tares of hatred, narrowness, and suspicion. These tares 
the old and idle are eagerly gathering in; but when the 
youth, the laborer, returns, we may hear a different cry 
go echoing over the fields. ‘‘ Enough of symbols and 
delusive toys,’”’ it thunders. ‘‘ Enough of the clumsy 
comforts of your engines and devices. You have con- 
quered everything and lost everything. We do not seek 
a fortune, but a field: not an empire, but a home: not 
money, but food. We do not crave the mastery of the 
world, but only of our work.’’ 

The autumn of our adversity is at hand, and the 
time of garnering draws nigh. If that strong voice of 
youth is heard in the land and the reapers can discern 
the symbol from the real and the trivial from the 
eternal, then small may be the intake of our harvesting, 
but fine its quality. And great should be the 
thanksgiving. 





ON CHIVALRY IN WAR. 


TurovucHouTt this war there has floated dimly in our 
memories a recollection of the centuries when men fought 
in a spirit which to-day seems inconceivably gallant and 
admirable and unpractical. We look back especially 
upon the wars of the eighteenth century as affairs of 
honor managed by gentlemen in accordance with an 
aristocratic code. There was no ‘“‘ anarchist’’ in those 
days among the nations, and the well-bred officers of 
British and French Armies met on the battlefield very 
much as they might have met on the duelling ground. 
They thrust and parried by the rules of the game; they 


industrial complexity. cared above all for the good opinion of their seconds, and 
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when the test of skill was over, two elegant gentlemen 
with powdered hair and knee-breeches, shook hands 
with mutual respect, if not with a warmer degree of 
regard. Was it that there was something magnanimous 
in the French and British races, above all others? So 
Thackeray seems to think, as he writes in ‘‘ Vanity Fair ’’ 
of a humane and gentlemanly war—an English war. So 
Hugo thought, as he wrote with equal pride of French 
chivalry in our last ‘‘ affair of honor’’ at Waterloo. Is 
the spirit of this war, brutal and hate-poisoned, for all 
its superb courage and the queer fellowship of the 
trenches, a peculiar importation of the Prussian mind 
into the tradition of civilized armies? Brutality there 
is in that mind, but we doubt if race will explain 
everything, in this or any similar perplexity. It 
may be the fact that the French enjoyed above all other 
nations in the eighteenth century a reputation for 
chivalry, but the code of honor among soldiers was 
cosmopolitan, and we do not recall any emphatic sugges- 
tion in those days that German soldiers lacked the 
traditions of gentlemen. Indeed, the military castes of 
those days exchanged commanders with an insensibility 
to national differences which implies some sense of a 
common civilization and an equal] standard of conduct. 
Schomberg, Saxe, Eugene of Savoy, and the Duke of 
Berwick are only a few of the great generals who com- 
manded armies of alien blood, while the Russians were 
led as often by Germans or Scots as by their own country- 
men. The sudden flowering in the eighteenth century of 
a humane and (as it loved to call itself) “ enlightened ” 
civilization is one of the oddest facts in history, and it 
may be that its ideals of soldierly conduct were in some 
sense a conscious reaction against the brutalities of the 
previous generations. Whatever the explanation may 
be, the sole key to it is not race. We are conscious 
as we turn from the Thirty Years’ War to the 
Seven Years’ War that we have passed from 
one world to another. The world of the religious 
wars was not less learned than the other: it 


was greater in speculation and in the arts, but in | 


manners:and in sensibility it seems incomparably more 
brutal and less civilized. 

The climax and the glory of the aristocratic tradition 
in war are to be found, above all, in the last days of 
the French Monarchy. The chivalrous deeds of the 
Seven Years’ War were, after all, merely beaur gestes 
in a struggle which was itself meaningless and sordid. 
One may even make too much of Henry of Navarre’s 
humanity in the Siege of Paris, when he allowed the 
starving women and children to march out, and took in 
consequence his chance of reducing the city. The non- 
combatants whom he spared were, after all, his own 
future subjects, and he aspired to be a popular king. 
The supreme instance of chivalry is to be found rather 
in the French intervention in the American War of 
Independence, a case unlike any other in history, for in 
this unique instance the French Court and French 
diplomacy were worthy of the French Army. It would 
be foolish to deny that a desire to weaken England and 
to avenge recent losses played some part in the motives 
which explain the high adventures of Rochambeau and 
Lafayette. But no one who is sensitive to the spirit of 
that amazingly generous period will say, we think, that 
this was the leading motive, or even a very important 
motive. It had nothing to do with the brilliant escapades 
of Beaumarchais. His services to the American Republic 
were of a piece with his witty and enormously influential 
achievements (to borrow a musician’s term) in “setting’’ 
the new philosophy to laughter. Certainly Lafayette 
thought of himself only as the servant of liberty, and it 
is significant that a large proportion of the officers on 





Rochambeau’s staff were afterwards deputies in one or 
another of the revolutionary assemblies. These young men 
were the generation which had just grown up on a diet of 
Encyclopedist wisdom, and if they were not yet ripe 
for revolution they had at least read their Rousseau. 
M. Jusserand, in a volume of essays which is otherwise 
too slight and trivial for his reputation (“ With 
Americans of Past and Present Days”: Fisher 
Unwin), has made skilful use of some unpublished 
documents to depict for us the spirit of Rocham- 
beau’s army. It seems to have set out quite 
consciously on a career of moral conquest. It was 
acutely aware of the poor opinion which New England, 
exaggerating the Puritan prejudices of the motherland, 
entertained as to French character and French 
morals. From the first, the army was on its good 
behavior, and one smiles at the excessive virtue which 
plumed itself on the fact that in the neighborhood of the 
French camp the apples hung unpicked upon the trees. 
The stiffest of Harvard’s Divinity professors, after a 
dinner-table conversation in Latin at the French 
camp, had to admit that his prejudices were finally 
vanquished. One episode of this war has left a deep 
impression on posterity—the issue of the order to all the 
French King’s ships of war to spare Captain Cook on 
his return from the South Seas, and to, greet a gallant 
enemy explorer with the honors due to his fame. 

But the whole war was fought in this spirit. When 
Rochambeau reduced Cornwallis to surrender at York- 
town, the records of the treatment given by the French to 
the captive English read like the account of a festival 
of fraternity. The French officers entertain their 
British prisoners at their mess, and vie with each other 
in attentions. There are dinners and toasts, and, finally, 
the French, discovering that the British were mostly 
short of cash, lent them money, not officially, but as 
one gentleman to another. It is no wonder that when 
the war was over, after an interchange of very handsome 
letters, Cornwallis paid his captor, Beaumarchais, a 
cordial visit of friendship in France. All this was per- 
haps the common form of eighteenth-century manners 
at their best. But the diplomatic conduct of the war 
on the French side is a miracle even more startling in 
the records of a profession which is not commonly so 
generous as that of arms. Again and again the Ameri- 
cans wished to make some return to the French for the 
generosity which poured out blood and treasure in the 
cause of their liberties. At one point they suggested 
an expedition to Canada to recover it for the French 
Crown. That was refused, and the refusal seemed so 
strange that Washington was puzzled to guess what might 
lie behind it. Finally, when the terms of peace were 
drawn up, and a commercial treaty drafted, the Ameri- 
cans tried to press upon the French some exceptional 
privileges. Surely at least they would accept some 
preference over British trade? They would have none 
of it. They had fought through the war with clean 
hands, and they would come out of it with empty hands. 
To our generation with its sordid visions of a ‘‘ war after 
peace,’’ these French gentlemen must look like Quixotes 
and simpletons. But were they? America is still 
grateful to France; what is stranger still, she positively 
enjoys feeling grateful. The case is unique in the history 
of mankind. 

It is probable that no democracy could make war in 
the great manner. We do not remember, for example, 
that America, in spite of this great lesson in the conduct 
of wars of liberation, disdained privileges for herself in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. Democracy, if 
it must have an ambition, would do well to place it else- 
where. It will never make war in the grand manner ; 
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for it the wiser course is to make a great peace. The 
difference in sentiment is, after all, eminently intelli- 
gible. For an aristocracy war is a form of sport. No 
one pretends to regret it or to apologize for it. It means 
glory, promotion, adventure, excitement. When two 
aristocracies fight, they will take care to observe the rules 
of the sport, for any failure to observe them would interfere 
with the pleasure of both. So far, indeed, is chivalry in 
war from being the sign of the highest civilization, that 
it may even be incompatible with it. The really civilized 
man is perplexed by a most bothersome logic. If the 
other side is composed of the kind of people whom one 
would really be very pleased to have at one’s dinner 
table to clink glasses with, and entertain (after the war, 
of course) at one’s pleasant chateau, it is an 


odd procedure meanwhile to pour lead _ into 
them, to rip them open, to ride them down, 
to turn them into maimed and broken wrecks. That 


conundrum perplexes the civilized soldier, and from this 
plain logic sophistry suggests several ways of escape. The 
easiest way, of course, is to deny that the enemy is the 
sort of man whom you would like to have at your 
table, and so to find a very cogent and convincing 
reason for killing him. In the eighteenth century 
nobody required a reason for killing, and therefore 
it was still assumed that, in spite of the declara- 
tion of war, the enemy remained a gentleman. A 
democratic army does not want to leave its fireside and its 
fields, and it commonly loathes the thought of killing ; 
that is why it must be taught to sing a hymn of hate. 
In the eighteenth century Swift and Voltaire were 
singular in thinking that war is fundamentally criminal. 
To-day we all think so. If the enemy began the war, and 
committed an aggression in those days, a spirited aris- 
tocracy inclined to thank him for the opportunity. It 
no more blamed him or hated him than the hunter blames 
the fox when he breaks cover. To-day we have a 
keener sense of what it is to begin such a war as 
half the world is fighting. Morality is as usual a 
kill-sport. It will not let us have a jolly, gentlemanly 
war. Reason, once more, as Mephistopheles put it, 
is making us beastlier than any beast. The moment 
you begin to import ethics into war, the form 
of it is inevitably gone. Armies which go into 
war, cursing war and blaming the enemy will not fight 
like chivalrous gentlemen ; they will fight like resentful 
moralists. The more one follows this line of thought, 
the less does one incline to hope much from “ the pro- 
gressive humanizing of war.’’ Democracies going into 
war are like men who have been disturbed at their con- 
genial tasks; they resent the interruption, and they 
would like to punish the interrupter. War has grown 
ugly -because the world is too moral to fight decently. 
With a little less morality it would make a gentlemanly 
war ; with a little more it would make peace. 


Short Studies. 


THE MOTHER STONE. 


Ir was after dinner, and five elderly Englishmen were 
discussing the causes of the war. 

“Well,’’ said Travers, a big, fresh-colored grey- 
beard, with little twinkling eyes and very slow speech, 
“You gentlemen know more about it than I do, but I bet 
you I can lay my finger on the cause of the war at any 
minute.” 

There was an instant clamor of jeering. But a man 





called Askew, who knew Travers well, laughed and said: 
“Come, let’s have it!” Travers turned those twinkling 
little eyes of his slowly round the circle, and with heavy, 
hesitating modesty began :— 

“Well, Mr. Askew, it was in ’67 or ’68 that this 
happened to a great big feller of my acquaintance named 
Ray—one of those fellers, you know, that are always on 
the look-out to make their fortunes and never do. This 
Ray was coming back south one day after a huntin’ trip 
he’d been in what’s now called Bechuanaland, and he 
was in a pretty bad way when he walked one evenin’ into 
the camp of one of those wanderin’ Boers. That class of 
Boer’sdisappeared now. They’d no farmsof their own, but 
just moved on with their stock and their boys; and when 
they came to good pasture they’d outspan and stay there 
till they'd cleared it out—and then trek on again. Well, 
this old Boer told Ray to come right in, and take a meal ; 
and heaven knows what it was made of, for those old 
Boers, they’d eat the devil himself without onion sauce, 
and relish him. After the meal the old Boer and Ray 
sat smokin’ and yarnin’ in the door of the tent, because in 
those days these wanderin’ Boers used tents. Right close 
by in the front, the children were playin’ in the dust, a 
game like marbles, with three or four round stones, and 
they’d pitch ’em up to another stone they called the Meer- 
Klip, or Mother-stone—one, two, and pick up— 
two, three, and pick up—you know the game of 
marbles. Well, the sun was settin’ and presently 
Ray noticed this Moer-Klip that they were pitchin’ 
‘em up to, shinin’; and he looked at it, and he 
said to the old Boer: ‘ What’s that stone the children are 
playin’ with?’ And the old Boer looked at him and 
looked at the stone, and said: ‘ It’s just a stone,’ and went 
on smokin’. 

“Well, Ray went down on his knees and picked 
up the stone, and weighed it in his hand. About the 
size of a hazel-nut it was, and looked—well, it looked 
like a piece of alum; but the more he looked at it, the 
more he thought: ‘ By Jove, I believe it’s a diamond! ’ 

“ So he said to the old Boer: ‘ Where did the child- 
ren get this stone?’ And the old Boer said: ‘Oh! the 
shepherd picked it up somewhere.’ And Ray said: 
‘Where did he pick it up?’ And the old Boer waved 
his hand, and said: ‘Qver the Kopje, there, beyond the 
river. How should I know, brother ?—a stone is astone! ’ 
So Ray said: ‘ You let me take this stone away with 
me!’ And the old Boer went on smokin’, and he said: 
‘One stone’s the same as another. Take it, brother!’ 
And Ray said: ‘If it’s what I think, I’ll give you half 
the price I get for it.’ 

“The old Boer smiled, and said: ‘ That’s all right, 
brother ; take it, take it!’ 

“The next morning Ray left this old Boer, and, 
when he was going, he said to him: ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I 
believe this is a valuable stone! ’ and the old Boer smiled 
because he knew one stone was the same as another. 

“The first place Ray came to was C , and he 
went to the hotel; and in the evenin’ he began talkin’ 
about the stone, and they all laughed at him, because in 
those days nobody had heard of diamonds in South 
Africa. So presently he lost his temper, and pulled out 
the stone and showed it round; but nobody thought it 
was a diamond, and they all laughed at him the more. 
Then one of the fellers said: ‘ If it’s a diamond, it ought 
to cut glass.’ 

“ Ray took the stone, and, by Jove, he cut his name 
on the window, and there it is—I’ve seen it—on the bar 
window of that hotel. Well, next day, you bet, he 
travelled straight back to where the old Boer told him 
the shepherd had picked up the stone, and he went to a 
native chief called Jointje, and said to him: ‘ Jointje,’ 
he said, ‘I go a journey. While I go, you go about and 
send all your “ boys’’ about, and look for all the stones 
that shine like this one; and when I come back, if you 
find me plenty, I give you gun.’ And Jointje said: 
‘That all right, Boss.’ 

“And Ray went down to Cape Town, and took the 
stone to a jeweller, and the jeweller told him it was a 
diamond of about 30 or 40 carats, and gave him five 
hundred pound for it. So he bought a waggon and a 
span of oxen to give to the old Boer, and went back to 
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Jointje. The niggers had collected skinfuls of stones of 
all kinds, and out of all the skinfuls Ray found three 
or four diamonds. So he went to work and got another 
feller to back him, and between them they made the 
Government move. The rush began, and they found 
that place near Kimberley; and after that they found 
De Beers, and after that Kimberley itself.”’ 

Travers stopped, and looked around him. 

“* Ray made his fortune, I suppose? ”’ 

‘No, Mr. Askew ; the unfortunate feller made next 
to nothin’. He was one of those fellers that never do 
any good for themselves.’ 

“* But what has all this to do with the war? ”’ 

Again Travers looked round, and more slowly than 
ever, said: 

** Without that game of marbles, would there have 
been a Moer-Klip—without the Moer-Klip, would there 
have been a Kimberley—without Kimberley, would 
there have been a Rhodes—without a Rhodes, would 
there have been a Raid—without a Raid, would the 
Boers have started armin’—if the Boers hadn’t armed, 
would there have been a Transvaal War? And if there 
hadn’t been the Transvaal War, would there have been 
the incident of those two German ships we held up; and 
all the general feelin’ in Germany that gave the Kaiser 
the chance to start his Navy programme in 1900? And 
if the Germans hadn’t started to build their Navy, should 
we have been in this Show? ’”’ 

He slowly drew a hand from his pocket, and put it 
on the table. On the little finger was blazing an enor- 
mous diamond. 

“My father,” he said, “ bought it of the jeweller.”’ 

The mother-stone glittered and glowed, and the 
five Englishmen fixed their eyes on it in silence. Some 
of them had been in the Boer War, and three of them 
had sons in this. At last one of them said :— 

“Well, that’s seeing God in a dew-drop with a 
vengeance. What about the old Boer? ’’ 

Travers’s little eyes twinkled. 

“ Well,’’ he said, “ Ray told me the old feller just 
looked at him as if he thought he’d done a damn silly 
thing to give him a waggon ; and he nodded his old head, 
and said, laughin’ in his beard: ‘ Wish you good luck, 
brother, with your stone.’ You couldn’t humbug that old 
Boer ; he knew one stone was the same as another.’’ 


JoHN GALSWORTHY. 





Present-Day Problems. 


THE C.D. ACTS AGAIN. 


We are fighting, as we know, for the liberties of 
Europe, but the longer the war lasts the more 
evident does it become that we shall have to fight all 
over again for the liberties which our fathers won for 
ourselves by their toil and courage. One by one we see 
these liberties snatched from us by the Government or 
by the police, or by the action of possibly well-intentioned 
persons who subserve some Government department or 
fondly believe in the efficiency of State control for 
reforming all evils. It is the idea of freedom for which 
our vast armies abroad are fighting. But, as the Soldier 
said in the ‘‘ Reflections ’’ we published last week, ‘‘ you 
at home seem ashamed, as if they were a kind of weak- 
ness, of the ideas which sent us to France, and for which 
thousands of sons and lovers have died.’’ Later on in 
the article, he is only too well justified in observing, 
‘* While you seem to have been surrendering your creeds 
with the nervous facility of a Tudor official, our fore- 
ground may be different but our background is the same. 
It is that of August to November, 1914. We are your 
ghosts.”’ 

And now, under the obvious inspiration of a great 
Government office, we are called upon to surrender 
another sacred article in our creed of liberty with the 
nervous facility of a Tudor official. We as a nation have 
a right to pride ourselves upon many struggles for the 
cause of liberty, and upon many successes. High among 








those successful struggles we place the abolition of the 
C.D. Acts, which so long as they existed laid the most 
helpless and perhaps the most wretched class of the 
country under the power of the police, exposing them to 
every device of blackmail and every ignominy of personal 
degradation. The wise and devoted courage of the 
handful of men and women who, amid taunts and scoffings 
and assaults, strove to deliver the country from this 
abomination served to raise the whole standard of public 
life, and it is still remembered with honor. Mention the 
name of Mrs. Josephine Butler at any public meeting, 
especially where women are present, and the cheers will 
follow. 

But now, at the bidding of certain ladies, whom the 
“Times ’’ report calls ‘‘ social workers,’’ though they 
appear to lay no claim to that title themselves, the 
Government is asked to reopen the pit where these 
atrocious Acts lay buried and to call them from the grave. 
The main appeal appeared in the Press last Monday, and 
it was followed on Tuesday by another letter, apparently 
springing from the same source, and in one instance at 
least bearing the same signature, but including a few 
medical men, one of high distinction, besides a woman 
surgeon who hitherto had advanced the honor of a name 
made famous by her mother. In both letters, many of 
the signatories are people well known through their own 
or their husbands’ services in various departments of 
public life. Some may have acted under the pressure of 
their connection with “‘ officialdom,’’ or affected by the 
blindness which that connection often induces. But we 
need not doubt that the majority were influenced by 
appalling discoveries as to the prevalence of venereal 
diseases, and their increase under the unnatural condi- 
tions of war—an increase always observed during wars, 
and especially when wars are concluded and armies return 
home. We need not question the good faith. What we 
denounce is the proposal itself. 

In brief, the proposal is to make the notification of 
venereal diseases compulsory, under a new Act. The 
appeal appears to have been drawn by someone ignorant 
of the present position, for it speaks of ‘‘ realizing the 
excellent work the Commission is doing,’’ whereas the 
Royal Commission on Venerea]l Diseases issued its final 
report on the 11th of last February, and ceased to exist. 
This, however, is probably only an error of ignorance. 
By the Commission the writer, no doubt, meant the Local 
Government Board, whose energy in carrying out the 
admirable recommendations of the Commission has been 
above praise. Or he may have meant the National 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, of which Lord 
Sydenham is President, as he was Chairman of the 
Commission. 

More serious is the ‘‘ appeal’s’’ garbling of the 
Commission’s report. It says, ‘‘ We believe when the 
general public become alive to the grave dangers arising, 
notification of all infected persons will be demanded, as 
the Commission states.’ What the Commission really 
said (Report, p. 50) was: ‘‘ It is also possible that, when 
the general public becomes alive to the grave dangers 
arising from venereal disease, notification in some form 
will be demanded.’’ That is a very different matter. 
From the words of the ‘‘ appeal ’’ anyone would suppose 
the Commission’s Report favored notification. The exact 
opposite is the case. 

We quote a few sentences from the chapter on 
‘* Notification of Venereal Diseases ’’’ in the Report (pp. 
48-50), remembering that the Commission consisted of 
men and women eminent in science and political or social 
work, and considered the evidence of the best ‘‘ experts ”’ 
on the subject. The Report says :— 

Section 163.—‘ The majority of medical witnesses 
were of opinion that there would be reluctance on the 
part of practitioners to notify cases of venereal disease 
which came to their knowledge, and that if they were 
compelled by law to notify, the result would be an even 
greater resort to unqualified persons.”’ 

Section 166.—“ The main objection, however, which 
has been urged against the notification of venereal 
diseases, is that it would actually do harm by deterring 
people from seeking treatment and by driving them 
more than ever into the hands of unqualified persons. 

“ Although, as we have seen, these diseases may be 
acquired innocently, and in many cases, of women and 
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children especially, are so acquired, the fact remains 
that they are almost universally regarded as diseases of 
shame, involving a social stigma. There is, therefore, 
the strongest inducement to concealment, and whatever 
measures may be taken it will be difficult to convince 
sufferers that secrecy will be maintained, and that 
exposure is not to be feared.”’ 

Section 167.—* We have come to the conclusion that 
at the present time any system of compulsory personal 
notification would fail to secure the advantages claimed, 
and we are of opinion that better results may be 
obtained by a policy of education regarding the import- 
ance and serious nature of venereal diseases and by 
adoption of the measures we have already recommended 
for largely increasing the facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment.”’ 

Those recommendations include the establishment of 
centres and clinics (if possible, attached to hospitals) 
throughout the country where free treatment will be 
given by experienced practitioners without compulsory 
notification or publicity—even municipal or official 
publicity—of any kind. As we said, the Local Govern- 
ment Board deserves the highest credit for its energy in 
already carrying out these proposals, and Mr. Walter 
Long, speaking at the Mansion House meeting of the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases last 
Tuesday, remarked that ‘‘ they were profoundly indebted 
to the hospitals for the public spirit which they had 
shown in dealing with the problem.”’ 

With the recommendations of the Commission, and 
with their refusal on the above grounds to advise com- 
pulsory notification, we entirely agree. When the 
“‘ appeal ’’’ and the subsequent letter urge that venereal 
diseases must be notified like other infectious diseases, we 
reply, as the Commission insisted, that venereal diseases 
are not like other diseases ; that, rightly or wrongly, they 
are almost universally regarded as diseases of shame, even 
when the infected persons are innocent; that the effect 
of compulsory notification would be to drive these diseases 
deeper underground than at present ; that it would dis- 
courage sufferers, especially in the early stages, when 
infection is worst and treatment most important, from 
‘seeking professional advice ; that it would incline them to 
dangerous quacks ; and that the free and genuinely secret 
and privileged treatment now being organized throughout 
the country would thus be utterly stultified and checked. 
So much for the uselessness of the ‘‘ appeal’s’’ demand. 

But if worse than useless for the nation’s physical 
health, we believe the effect of compulsory notification 
upon spiritual and moral health to be positively deadly. 
Spiritual and moral objection is what we suppose the 
signatories of the second or auxiliary appeal to mean by 
‘‘sentiment,’’ when they say that ‘‘ sentiment has 
obscured the fact that for the protection of the public 
the same measures are needed for venereal diseases as 
for other infectious and contagious diseases.’’ Sentiment 
is always the charge brought by materialism against any 
consideration of mankind’s nature as rising beyond 
physical health and animal comfort. The charge might 
very well be a direct quotation from the arguments of the 
materialists who defended the C.D. Acts against Mrs. 
Josephine Butler and her friends thirty or forty years 
ago. For ourselves, we refuse to limit the ‘‘ protection of 
the public ’’ to its protection from bodily disease, even 
if the means suggested were efficacious, which we deny. 
In the case of venereal diseases, compulsory notification 
implies compulsory examination of the same kind as the 
C.D. Acts enforced. All the hideous and demoralizing 
evils of that system are at once restored—the degradation 
of woman’s body and soul, the “legalized vice,” the 
arrests under suspicion, the threats to denounce or arrest, 
the consequent organization of blackmail, both by the 
police and by bullies. 

The ‘‘ appeal ’’ tells us (and we believe truly) that 
the disease is now spread largely by girls between fifteen 
and eighteen—‘‘ mere children, caught, perhaps, inno- 
cently, or in a moment of madness.’’ Mainly, this is one 
of the horrible results of war; but under any system of 
compulsory notification, any girl, whether infected or 
not, is liable to be threatened, blackmailed, or hauled up 
before the public authorities for a shameful examination 
on bare suspicion or a policeman’s word. Protest against 
such a proposal may be “‘ sentiment,’’ but it is a protest 





for the nation’s spiritual life. Under any such system, 
women will be the chief sufferers. In their case, the 
shame of the disease is considered greater. It will be 
they who are exposed to the chief persecution and the 
most abominable treatment under compulsion. And it 
is they who, owing to their present political subjection, 
possess the smallest defence against such measures as 
this proposal and the C.D. Acts, from which, after heroic 
struggle, the most helpless were delivered. It is with 
the greater regret and surprise that among the signatories 
of this “ appeal ’’’ and the subsequent letter, we find one 
or two names of people formerly connected with the 
Woman Suffrage movement. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE ISSUES IN THE AMERICAN ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In the American newspapers, hundreds of them, 
a month ago, there appeared a full-page campaign 
advertisement—‘‘ America needs Hughes,’’ signed by 
Mr. Roosevelt. It asserted that the Wilson Administra- 
tion had been ‘‘ an opiate to the spirit of idealism,’’ and 
that the only spirit the President had invoked was the 
spirit of timidity and selfishness. The European reader 
coming upon this appeal, and having no other guide to 
American affairs than the daily cablegrams from New 
York, would be bound to infer that the Presidential 
election on November 7th is to be decided upon foreign 
policy alone—that is, upon Mexico and the President’s 
action towards the belligerent Powers in Europe. And 
yet at almost the same moment, Mr, Hughes, the 
Republican candidate, was announcing that the labor 
question was the paramount issue of the contest. This 
contradiction on the side opposed to President Wilson 
may be taken as a fair illustration of the extraordinary 
confusion of interests, aims, and policies amid which the 
campaign is being fought. 

There cannot be any single issue in the election of 
1916. It is hard to see how there can be a paramount 
issue. The great questions of the hour cut across all 
party boundaries, and it is certainly true that party 
names and watchwords never stood in the United States 
for so little as they do to-day. The events of the world 
since 1914 have destroyed their meaning, and, it should 
be added, two personal forces have, within a somewhat 
longer period, greatly helped towards their transforma- 
tion. Through Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt 
aggressive leadership has been introduced into American 
politics. Mr. Wilson is of far more importance than 
his party ; and the position of Mr. Hughes is now, and 
will be still more should he be victorious, altogether 
different from what it would have been if Mr. Roosevelt 
were not fighting by his side. Less than any election 
since the Civil War is this a battle between Republicans 
and Democrats: it is a battle between Wilson and anti- 
Wilson. 

Consider the bewildering diversity of the opposition. 
With those, both old Republicans and old Democrats, 
who are first of all resolved to punish the President for 
not championing Belgium and breaking with Germany 
after the “ Lusitania,’’ go the band of extremists who will 
show no mercy to Mr. Wilson for the precisely opposite 
reason—that he signed the “ Lusitania’’ notes and 
submitted to the Allies’ blockade. Mr. Wilson is to be 
punished at once for being neutral and for being 
unneutral. Again, the Conservatives of New England 
call to the Radicals of the West, who in 1912 voted for 
Roosevelt because he adopted the Progressive platform. 
The assumption is that they will vote Republican now 
because Mr. Roosevelt tells them to, in defiance of 
the patent fact that Mr. Hughes belongs by that 
temperament and conviction to the Conservative wing of 
his party, and despite the advancing Progressivism of the 
Wilson Government. No one can say in advance to what 
extent the formal reunion of Republicans and Pro- 
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gressives is an index of the return of the seceders to the 
fold; but what we do know is that a very formidable 
combination is achieved by the regular Republican vote 
reinforced by Mr. Roosevelt’s following, the special 
interests which have been alienated by the President’s 
legislative measures, and the large body of people who 
feel, whether fiercely or vaguely, and independently of 
their party proclivities, that Mr. Wilson has only 
succeeded in keeping America out of the war at the cost 
of the national honor and dignity. 

A formidable combination, but one involving an 
unmanageable task for the Republican candidate. There 
can be no dispute as to the extreme awkwardness of Mr. 
Hughes’s position. A man of fine character and record, 
who was a good State Governor and a good Judge of the 
Supreme Court, he is called upon to make innumerable 
speeches by which it is hoped to satisfy a number of 
mutually repellent groups. He must discuss and avoid 
the war situation ; preach “ America first,’’ so as to please 
Mr. Roosevelt without offending the hyphenates ; demand 
an energetic foreign policy without arousing the fear that 
if elected he would do anything to increase the danger of 
war; declare for a minimum standard of living, while 
justifying his antagonism to the new eight-hours law for 
railways. 

It was, needless to say, of the eight-hours law, that 
Mr. Hughes was thinking when he spoke of the labor 
question as the sole issue of the campaign. When the 
President, in order to avert a national railway strike, 
used his personal authority with Congress to drive the 
Bill through in the closing hours of the session, Mr. 
Hughes denounced the transaction as a shameful sur- 
render to organized labor. The instancy of his attack 
and the fervor with which it was taken up 
were symptomatic. It was plain that the Repub- 
lican candidate and his backers saw here 
an issue which, non-existent at the time 
of the nominations, might prove decisive. It gave them 
at any rate a powerful leverage with Big Business and 
the money power generally; and there were abundant 
signs that the enhanced force of Mr. Hughes’s advocacy, 
when he substituted this issue for the questions that had 
gone far to spoil his first campaign tour, synchronized with 
an immense addition to the Republican *party funds. 
The first Bryan election is commonly cited in America 
as marking the high-water level of campaign expenditure. 
But there cannot be the smallest doubt that in this 
respect 1896 will be eclipsed by 1916. The party behind 
Mr. Hughes is in command of simply unlimited funds. 
They come from many quarters ; but we shall not be far 
wrong if we assume that the main streams are flowing 
from Wall Street (whose power has been reduced by the 
Federal Reserve Banks created under the Currency Act), 
from certain great corporations, from the Armaments 
Trust, and from the autocrats of the railway world, 
striking back at the President, who has been daring 
enough to establish by law a standard working day. 

There seems little doubt that during the past few 
weeks the problem of the hyphenated vote has been 
clarified in an unexpected degree. It was the German- 
American disgust with the President that was respon- 
sible for the notion that Mr. Hughes was acceptable to 
them: Mr. Hughes, who has at every stage to adjust 
himself to Mr. Roosevelt’s objurgations against divided 
allegiance. Mr. Hughes, although he has delivered some 
ambiguous speeches, has at no time said anything to 
encourage the German-Americans; but, on the other 
hand, he has never uttered a defiance comparable with 
the telegram sent by Mr. Wilson to Mr. Jeremiah 
O’Leary, of the American Truth Society. The “ New 
Republic ’’’ is undeniably right in saying that America 
expected this, or something like it, less from the Presi- 
dent than from Mr. Hughes, on the morrow of his 
nomination. We may take it that the German vote will 
not go solid. The majority of Teutonic-Americans are, in 
politics, Republican. But although this is so, and 
although they are burning with rage at Mr. Wilson, 
there can be no doubt that many will vote for him, be- 
cause they know him and are prepared for the worst he 
can do. 

What, then, of the result: Can Mr. Wilson win? 





The answer is that he can; and, in my view, that he 
probably will—if, during the brief interval remaining, he 
comes out of his retreat at Shadow Lawn and calls up all 
his powers. He is a splendid campaigner, and he can 
make not only a powerful defence of his record, but an 
inspiring exposition of his aims and hopes. Perhaps the 
majority of instructed observers on this side hold that a 
change of President would not involve any great change 
in the policy of the United States towards Europe at war. 
But there are, as it seems to me, two important considera- 
tions which should lead the people of Britain to hope 
for the re-election of Mr. Wilson. The first is that, on the 
whole, the forces for which he stands are those of 
democracy and progressive ideas against the money power, 
the entrenchments of privilege, and financial Imperialism. 
The second is that the defeat of Woodrow Wilson at the 
polls on November 7th would be hailed throughout 
Central Europe as the greatest German victory of the 
year.—Yours, &c., 
ANGLO-AMERICAN, 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE LATE COUNT STUERGKH. 
To the Editor of THE NATIO‘N. 

Sin,—In Jane Addams’s account of her interview with 
the “Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Europe,” 
published in the U.S.A., the following passage occurs :— 

‘*We went into the room of one of the Prime Ministers 
of Europe, a large, grizzled, formidable man. We told 
him our little story and he said nothing. I never have a 
great deal of self-confidence—I am never so dead sure | 
am doing the right thing, and I said to him :— 

““*This perhaps seems to you very foolish, to have 
women going about in this way; but, after all, the world 
itself is so strange in this new war situation that our mission 
may be no more strange or foolish than the rest.’ ”’ 

**He banged his fist on the table. ‘Foolish?’ he said, 
‘not at all. These are the first sensible words that have 
been uttered in this room for ten months.’ ”’ 

“He said: ‘That door opens from time to time, and 
people come in to say, “ Mr. Minister, we must have more 
men, we must have more ammunition, we must have more 
money. We cannot go on with this War without more of 
something else.” At last the door opens and two people 
walk in and say, ‘‘ Mr. Minister, why not settle by means 
of negotiations instead of by fighting?’’ They are the sen- 
sible ones.’ ”’ 

It may interest your readers to know that the Prime 
Minister who spoke thus was the late Count Stuergkh.— 
Yours, &c., 
Kate CourtNey or Penwitu. 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
October 26th, 1916. 


AMERICA’S PART IN THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Str,—Lord Grey's speech of Monday, and the comment 
concerning it in the press, will certainly evoke one outstand- 
ing question in the minds of those who have kept before 
themselves mainly the international objects of the war, by 
which we may hope to achieve security from like 
catastrophes in the future. That question is this: “ Why 
does English opinion, and even Lord Grey himself, per- 
sistently treat the objects of the American League to 
Enforce Peace as a purely ‘after-the-war’ problem, as 
having no bearing upon the present struggle, and, conse- 
quently, something with which we can have little concern 
while the war is going on?”’ 

Admirable and hopeful as are Lord Grey’s general 
references to this American effort, one is justified in wonder- 
ing why, instead of stressing its remoteness from our 
immediate aims in the war, he does not, on the contrary, 
stress the fact that the American attitude may be worth as 
much to us in the accomplishment of those aims as months 
of war and many army corps and the lives of tens of 
thousands of our soldiers; that the future President and 
Government of the United States, whichever way the 
election may go (for both candidates are supporting the 
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programme of the League to Enforce Peace) are committed 
to association with us in creating a situation (we hope to 
etfect it in part by the prolongation of the war) which will 
make aggression, German or other, after this war impos- 
sible; that America will support us in the creation of that 
kind of peace (which Germany presumably will resist as 
long as she can) and in the guarant.es which we intend to 
exact. 

For the declarations now made by both of the American 
political parties can mean nothing less. And it is surely 
to our disadvantage to minimize that point, and of definite 
political, diplomatic, and even military value to emphasize 
it. 

This fact would probably be plain to the English public 
if their nervousness about mediation—a quite separate and 
distinct issue with which this radical departure in American 
foreign policy has not anything whatever to do—had not been 
so played upon by certain sections of the press as seriously 
to befog the national vision in this matter. 

What is our main justification for resenting at this 
juncture a mediation which might prevent Mr. George’s 
“fight to a finish”? It is surely not because we merely 
desire a savage vengeance, but because, as Lord Grey 
declared on Monday, “our Allies and ourselves are 
determined that the war shall not end till we can be sure, at 
any rate, that the generations which come after us and our 
nations in future are not to be subjected to such a terrible 
trial again.” 

We hope to secure that, so far as Germany is concerned, 
by demonstrating to her that any future aggression will be 
faced by overwhelming force. It is to secure that prepon- 
derance by the reduction of her own force that we continue 
the war. This, the governments of the Allies have again 
and again declared, is their one motive for going on with 
it; their justification for so doing. We are fighting for a 
guarantee, so far as preponderant force can obtain it, of 
futurs safety. 

In that guarantee America (in effect) now definitely offers 
to associate herself, and to back the guarantee with her force. 
To the preponderance of power which Germany (or any other 
aggressor) will in the future have to meet she offers to add 
her own. 

If, therefore, the main object of the war is to confront 
Germany at the peace with a situation which will put the 
possibility of any successful aggression, in our generation at 
least, out of the question, the American offer is an element, 
and a very important element, in the condition which we 
are now attempting to create by military means. It is 
admitted that we have already a situation which would give 
us peace of a kind. Our whole plea is that in continuing 
the war we have our eyes on the conditions of ten or twenty 
or thirty years hence. In those conditions America is 
obviously an element. If the danger of a too early peace— 
or, indeed, of any peace which the Allies of themselves 
might impose—is that Germany, after a certain recuperation, 
might be tempted, unless the preponderance against her is 
too obvious, to “begin again,” then the position which 
America is prepared to assume at the peace is as ponderable 
a part of our present military effort as the destruction of a 
German army or the occupation of a German province. It 
bears as definitely upon the creation of the preponderance of 
force against German aggression. And if the main obstacle 
to German acceptance of the situation we are attempting by 
our arms to create, is the hope that prolonged resistance may 
make it impossible, equally would the policy America 1s 
prepared to adopt in the future undermine that German 
hope. 

We may urge that no international plan like that now 
put forward in America would have any effect on German 
aggression. Well, that does not happen to be Lord Grey’s 
opinion. For it is noteworthy that in Monday’s speech he 
makes a statement which is equivalent to the admission 
that the arrangement now proposed by America would be 
effective in restraining German aggression like that from 
which we are now suffering. Speaking of the American 
League to Enforce Peace proposals, he said : — 

“If the nations had been united in such an agreement, 
and prompt and resolute to insist in July, 1914, that the 
dispute must be referred to a Conference or the Hague, and 


that the Belgian Treaty must be observed, there would have 
been no war.”’ 


Jf that is true, then such proposals, if. welcomed by the 





non-German world at large (and that in the circumstances 
means now mainly the Allies), are an important, possibly 
decisive, part of that demonstration to Germans of the hope- 
lessness of a policy of aggression which is our justification 
for continuance of the war. If Germany is really carrying 
on the war to make future aggression possible she is bound 
to take American future policy into consideration in deter- 
mining her present conduct. A clear demonstration of the 
growth of a world-wide combination that included America 
against aims like those which precipitated this war would 
certainly affect German moral; war for a cause which is 
already hopeless cannot be long maintained. 

It is true that we have no assurance that at the pinch 
America would “play up.” But the same risk must be 
taken in the case of any alliance into which we enter. And 
yet upon alliances we must depend—we cannot “ police” 
Germany alone, and we have no assurance that she may not 
in the future bribe in one way or another some of our fellow- 
policemen. The risk which we are prepared to take in our 
future relations with a Russia, or an Italy or a Roumania, 
we must be prepared to take with America. 

Yet this alliance of the future which is now offered to 
us we treat either with chill aloofness as something not 
touching our present problems or (as in the case of certain 
of our newspapers) with positive hostility. Why ?—Yours, 
&e., 

Norman ANGELL. 

October 25th, 1916. 


THE REFLECTIONS OF THE SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—It would be well if every man and woman in this 
country could read and read again ‘‘ Some Reflections of a 
Soldier,’’ which appeared in your last week’s issue. The 
truth stated there as to the lack of real comprehension of 
the war among the mass of the people at home, and the 
widening gulf between the latter and the Army abroad, has 
never been presented before with such clear conviction and 
such intimate understanding. Perhaps you will allow me to 
suggest one or two reasons for the present attitude of the 
general public and the danger which arises from it. 

First, the nation has become entirely engrossed in the 
work involved by a hasty preparation for a great emergency 
and by the continuance of an abnormal effort: this was at 
first natural, and indeed inevitable, but, although the danger 
threatened at the end of 1914 has long ago passed, the pre- 
occupation of the whole nation has gradually been increasing 
ever since until, to-day, the true sense of the perspective has 
disappeared. 

Secondly, the real hardships of the war in this country 
have, in most cases, been limited to personal losses of relations 
and friends, which, though terrible enough, are not yet 
comparable to the losses suffered by the majority of the other 
belligerents ; and the actual physical horrors, devastation, 
and misery of war have been almost entirely absent from the 
experience of the nation as a whole. 

As a result of this, the majority of men and women in 
this country have not visualized the war in a general sense, 
nor come near to comprehending it as a colossal tragedy 
enveloping the greater portion of civilized mankind. 

They still think of it in terms of previous wars and not 
as an unprecedented catastrophe in which tens of millions 
are killing each other and hundreds of millions are suffering. 
Their leaders are telling them that it is to be a “ fight to a 
finish,’’ and that ‘‘ time is of no object,’’ and so they go on 
in a kind of helpless fatalism, scarcely raising their heads 
from their task to try and see for themselves what is really 
happening. 

It is said that the Army is longing for the day of 
triumph ; but, in fact, the Army is longing for the day of 
peace, provided that the peace shall be as just and as lasting 
as human means can make it. The Army is fighting to 
prevent the recurrence of fighting, and it is, moreover, 
looking to the people at home to secure a peace which shall 
have this end in view the very moment the opportunity 
arrives. Never before has such a chance come to the human 
race to do away with warfare once for all, now that every 
civilized being has learnt, or should have learnt, the full 
meaning of it. 

What is being done at this moment of infinite 
possibilities? Are we any nearer to the goal than we were 
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in July, 1914? We talk of a just peace and security. These 
are difficult things, and need all the hard thinking, breadth 
of view, restraint, and honest facing of the truth of which 
we are capable. As things are going at present the only 
peace and security we shall obtain are the peace and security 
of exhaustion. Will such a peace be just? Will such 
security be more than temporary? If so, well and good, but 
the people of this country do not seem to have asked them- 
selves this question, or, if they have, they do not seem to 
have answered it. If the peace is to be a foreed peace it will 
assuredly suffer the fate of all else that is forced.— 
Yours, &c., 
H. &. P. 
October 24th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I read with deep interest the ‘ Reflections of a 
Soldier,’’ for it coincides so aptly with the opinions of very 
many soldiers personally known to me. 

As an example I would cite the case of one of my dearest 
friends, a warm-hearted, impetuous Irishman. When war 
broke out he was in Sweden, and he hastened home at once 
and enlisted. In due course he got his commission, and then 
spent his time badgering the authorities (and sometimes 
getting rapped on the fingers for doing so) for permission to 
get to the Front. Ultimately, but after a waiting-spell 
maddening to his spirit, he did get his wish, came unscathed 
through the fighting at Loos, and early this spring was home 
on leave. 

But a very changed man. His last words to me were 
typical, and I remember them well. 

‘*When I hear Asquith talking of ‘ not sheathing the 
sword,’ ’’ he said, ‘‘ my blood turns to ice ’’ ; and he added 
some sentences, perhaps unjust, on the warlike spirit of 
non-combatants. 

‘* When this war is over,” he concluded, and not entirely 
in jest, ‘‘ I’m going to get myself elected as President of a 
Peace Society.”’ 

When next I heard of him, he was dead on the Somme.— 
Yours, &c., 

E. A. 

Edinburgh. October 23rd, 1916. 

[We have received a very large number of similar com- 
munications on the article entitled, ‘‘Some Reflections of a 
Soldier.” We hope to be able to republish it.—Ep., Tue 
NATION. | 


BRITISH POLICY AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I do not know whether you will permit me to 
comment upon the criticism you have done me the honor of 
devoting to my book ; but I should like to. 

I fail to see any inconsistency in describing the military 
and naval conversations with France as an “ unwritten bond,” 
and in characterizing the diplomacy of the Liberal Cabinet 
as an “unknown factor’’ in the European situation. In the 
policy itself, not in my criticism of it, resides the incon- 
sistency. Diplomacy could deny, in the letter, the existence 
of the bond, and did repeatedly deny it, to Parliament, and 
therefore to the world. When the crisis arose a notable 
portion of the Cabinet refused to admit its existence ; hence 
the August resignations. But its existence received con- 
secration on August 2nd ; its binding force was explained and 
defended by Lord Grey on August 3rd, and its obligatory, 
and even “sacred,” nature was proclaimed by Lord 
Lansdowne on August 6th. Its unwritten character enabled 
the diplomacy which had contracted it to claim for years, 
before the country and before Europe, an unfettered liberty 
of action. But those years had witnessed the gradual develop- 
ment and extension of positive and technical measures of 
military and naval co-operation, and these constituted a 
factor of a significance and actuality so overwhelming in their 
implications that to set it aside would have amounted to 
dishonor, and would have been denounced here and in France 
as a betrayal. When the crash came it was that factor which 
determined the issue. More might be said. But it is rather 
upon another aspect of the general problem of the moment 
that I wish, if I may, to dwell. 

One of my chief objects in publishing “Truth and the 
War ” was the desire that others should share my conviction 





that sole responsibility for the war can be imputed to 
Germany only by ignoring a mass of evidence pointing to 
a distributed responsibility. And my primary object in 
wishing to do that, is my belief that if our national policy 
in this war continues to be inspired by the doctrine of a 
Germany solely responsible for the immense tragedy we are 
witnessing, the nation will find itself irrevocably committed 
to courses whose ultimate results will, in my judgment, 
involve not comparative but grave and, perhaps, irreparable 
disaster. From that view I have never departed since the 
war broke out, and nothing which has transpired in the 
past two years has caused me to alter it, or to cease regretting 
that persons better qualified than myself have not found it 
possible to devote themselves to the dissipation of a legend. 

The term “sole responsibility’? must be insisted upon. 
It has been emphasized in several Ministerial speeches. It 
has been indoctrinated by the whole publicity machinery 
of the Government since August, 1914. If the nation can 
be induced to support schemes whose perils you yourself 
recognize, it is, and will be, because, and only because, the 
nation had been led to believe that Germany, and Germany 
alone, made this war and deliberately plotted, planned, and 
prepared it, some allege for as long as forty years. The 
nation’s political instinct and its intellect, which would 
otherwise reject these schemes, are alike swamped by the 
compounded fury and fear which this belief has bred. If the 
national good sense and sense of perspective are not affronted 
by such incitements to an indefinite prolongation of the war 
regardless of consequences, such contempt for the actual 
and potential value of neutral mediation, such indifference 
to the discouraging of moderate opinion in the enemy States 
as Mr. Lloyd George’s recent utterances exhibit, it is because 
the doctrine aforesaid has become an article of faith with 
the vast majority of the presently articulate part of the 
nation. 

It appeared to me essential, therefore, in the national 
interest that someone should endeavor to collect and 
present, at least in part, the evidence both positive and 
inferential which goes (I submit) to establish a distributed 
responsibility for the events and for the temper which 
culminated in this war; even if the submission of such 
evidence, by the very violence which its contrast presents to 
the accepted doctrine, should give rise to the erroneous 
impression that one is seeking to absolve Germany from all 
blame. 

Allowing for other and contributory causes, I hold it 
impossible to explain the gigantic and sustained effort and 
sacrifice put forth and endorsed by the peoples owing 
allegiance to the German and Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ments, on any assumption other than deep-rooted conviction 
that, however culpable certain elements in the governing 
classes may have been, the national existence was, and is, 
threatened by a coalition of hostile forces. Nor can I 
conceive it possible that such a conviction would have 
survived the sufferings of the war if there was not a 
substance of fact to buttress it. I have sought to prevent 
in some measure that substance of fact, believing that if it 
be left unexamined, no rational settlement of the war, and, 
consequently, no hope which would remain of saving Europe 
from ultimate shipwreck, is entertainable. And no 
criticism of my book meets the essential issue which it seeks 
to raise, until that substance of fact, as I have endeavored 
to set it forth, is examined broadly and in detail. 

You do, indeed, if I accurately interpret you, share my 
belief that the German and Austro-Hungarian Governments 
can now present to their peoples a case, based upon post-war 
events, sufficiently strong to satisfy the least intelligent of 
its truth, that their national existence is directly threatened 
by the Allies. But—if I may be allowed to say so—you do 
not deal with the evidence, both that which was publicly 
accessible before the war, and that which has become 
accessible since the war, and which constitutes the pre-war 
case for this belief. Russian policy in the Balkans and in 
Galicia from 1911 onwards; Russian military preparations 
throughout 1911-12-13; the corresponding effort, “ imposed ”’ 
as many patriotic Frenchmen allege, upon France, and the 
barely-concealed predictions as to the ultimate purposes of 
these measures proclaimed with satisfaction in the 
“Times ”; the increasing popular anxiety in Germany with 
regard to the Russian attitude during those years; the 
relative expenditure upon armaments by the Franco-Russian 
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combination and by the Teutonic Group in the decade pre- 
ceding the war; the arming of Serbia by Creusot, and the 
real motive behind the sanguinary event which brought the 
present Serbian dynasty to the throne; the Belgian 
diplomatic dispatches and their luminous revelation of how 
the Entente policy since the Morocco crisis appeared to 
neutral eyes—these constitute, in part, that pre-war 
substance of fact referred to, although far from exhaustively 
in my book, and which must be examined and faced if the 
war party’s demand here for a war of attrition and annihila- 
tion is to be successfully combated. 

More than ever is this need apparent after Signor 
Bissolati’s declaration registered in to-day’s papers, and 
immediately endorsed by the “ Times.’’ Mr. Lloyd George’s 
utterance, now pointedly supported by Signor Bissolati, was, 
in fact, an announcement of a war 4 outrance, lasting, it may 
be, for several years longer for the purpose of obtaining a 
military victory so crushing that certain ends may be thereby 
secured. The Prime Minister has since declared that these 
ends are “ well known.”’ That, of course, is an over-state- 
ment of the case. Some of them are merely beginning to 
become known. Signor Bissolati’s declaration of dissolution 
upon the Austro-Hungarian Empire is the most recent 
addition to our knowledge. The question arises whether 
the manhood of Britain is being immolated to-day upon the 
altars of national necessity and honorable obligation con- 
tracted before the war; or upon the altars of British and 
Continental Imperialism and capitalistic interests, arising 
out of obligations contracted since the war. 

In what sense the disappearance of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and the occupation of Constantinople 
and the Straits by Russia, are to be regarded as British 
national interests justifying the disappearance of further 
“myriads” of British youths into the “furnace,” has yet 
to be explained. That the permanent division of Europe 
into two rival commercial camps for the major purpose of 
effecting the economic strangulation and industrial 
paralysis of Germany, is compatible with the constructive 
idealism of Mr, Asquith’s latest peroration, has yet to be 
satisfactorily demonstrated. Is it too much to hope that 
those who have kept a complete, or comparative, silence 
since the war broke out, but ‘whose experience is ripe and 
knowledge extensive, may consider that the time has come 
when the nation is entitled to ask for their assistance in 
elucidating these mysteries ? 

The Angel of Death is visiting many homes these days, 
and the “ door of Hell” is flung very wide open.—Yours, &c., 

E. D. Moret. 

Cherrycroft, King’s Langley. 


FLYING AND WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I, though absence from England has pre- 
vented my seeing until to-day the kind reference you made 
to my proposal for the abandonment of flying after the war, 
add a word to explain that suggestion which has been some- 
what misrepresented and misunderstood ? 

I never imagined that war could be abolished by any- 
thing that could be done to flying—the secret of that 
achievement lies much deeper in the hearts of men—but by 
such abnegation a neighbor’s ruin might be made in the 
future a much less attractive proposition. At the present 
moment victory has been proved a slow, costly, and uncertain 
business, and the way of the aggressor has been harder than 
ever before. If we can keep it so, something will have 
been done to deter dreams of conquest. But at this fortunate 
moment comes flying to give to the evil-minded a power of 
swift, secret, and decisive destruction, which has never 
been put into man’s hands before. Flying may be com- 
paratively impotent in war ; it is in peace, when precautions 
against it exist no longer, that we have cause to dread the 
havoc that may be wrought. 

This generation may be secure from the challenge of 
renewed catastrophe, but should we, if we can make an 
end of it, hand on so increasingly terrible a weapon to the 
next? 

Just as one takes deadly things from a child, not expect- 
ing thereby to reform its character, but to prevent it, in 
anger or ignorance, doing mischief to itself or others, so 
ought we, if we can, to abolish from the world any deadly 
thing that seems to threaten our human hopes of an 





ampler and more noble life. If we can? Possibly we 
cannot, but surely that is the only consideration that should 
confront us. This talk of money invested, of benefits to be 
conferred, the old Ephesian craftsman’s cry about the 
greatness of Diana, is surely not of a feather’s weight com- 
pared with the peril to which all that has redeemed us from 
savagery must be exposed. It is too soon to look for any 
decisions which may affect the future, but it is not too soon 
to consider what it must develop and what it must forego, 
if the desolating inhumanity of our present methods is ever 
to be prevented.—Yours, &c., 
H. F. Prevost Barrerssy. 
Pas de Calais. October 24th, 1916. 
KING EDWARD VII.’S DIPLOMACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I describe King Edward the Seventh, in “ The 
Vindication of Great Britain,” as an amiable man of the 
world, who took his kingship seriously, who was interested in 
housing, education, and peace, who believed that even serious 
political problems could be solved by generous discussion, 
who hated war, and whose main concern in diplomacy was 
to bring Germany into our entente with France and Russia. 

You say that this King Edward is “entirely mythical ”’ ; 
but you give no reason for your judgment. On the other 
hand, I am careful to state in my book that I discussed this 
matter with some of the King’s most intimate friends, and 
in support of their opinions I quote many of the published 
statements of Lord Esher, who certainly knew King «dward 
very well. ‘ 

I feel sure, then, that the phrase “entirely mythical ” 
is too strong. But will you tell me in what particulars you 
think I have erred, that I may consider the possibility of 
correction in the next edition of my book? You will not 
be unaware, of course, that some degree of German 
animosity for this country is due to the impression that King 
Edward sought the isolation of Germany. Since British 
foreign policy is so closely associated in the democracies of 
Europe with the personality of the late King, a true 
description of his character has a certain value at the 
present moment.—Yours, &c., 

Haroup Becsie. 

40, St. James’s Place, 8S. W. 

October 24th, 1916. 

[Really, we must ask Mr. Begbie to give us some reason 
for asking us to believe that King Edward’s “ main concern 
in diplomacy was to bring Germany into an entente with 
France and Russia.”’ For the rest, we hold that the more 
correct view of King Edward’s character and functions in 
statesmanship was supplied by Mr. Balfour in his com- 
memorative speech, and by Sir Sidney Lee, whose careful 
opinion must, we think, rank above Lord Esher’s sketch.— 
Ep., THe Nation. ] 





Poetry. 


IN THE PINK. 

So Davies wrote, “ This leaves me in the pink ; ”’ 

Then scrawled his name, “ your loving sweetheart, 

Willie ;’’ 

With crosses for a hug. He'd had a drink 

Of rum and tea ; and though the barn was chilly, 
His blood for once ran warm ; he had pay to spend. 
Winter was passing ; soon the year would mend. 


He couldn’t sleep that night. Stiff in the dark, 
He groaned and thought of Sundays at the farm, 
When he’d go out as cheerful as a lark 
In his best suit to wander arm in arm 
With brown-eyed Gwen, and whisper in her ear 
The simple, silly things she liked to hear. 


And then he thought, “‘ To-morrow night we trudge 
Up to the trenches, and my boots are rotten.’’ 
Five miles of stodgy clay and freezing sludge, 
And everything but wretchedness forgotten. 
To-night he’s in the pink ; but soon he’ll die; 
And still the war goes on ; he don’t know why. 


Srecrriep Sassoon. 
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“TO-DAY” says: 

“So admirably conceived that it cannot be ignored— 
its carefully organised and irresistibly applied facts 
must give it a place in all future discussions which have 
for their object the upbuilding of Britis sh trade and 
industry—one of the most inspiring volumes on the sub- 
ject of the British Empire and her business affairs.” 


THE TIMES says: 

“Dr. GRay and Mr. SaMvUEL TURNER have produced a 
work that is red-hot with the enthusiastic desire to 
awaken Englishmen to the perils of ignorance and 
indifference and to the necessities of education, or educa- 
tion applied to industry and business, and of organisa- 
tion applied to both. . The prospect is a noble 
one, and no one can read this book without being stimu- 
lated by the enthusiasm and patriotism of its authors.” 


THE MORNING POST says: 
“Many valuable suggestions . . are made in this 
book, which should be read by all who are interested 
as all should be—in the vast*problems of Recon- 


struction.” 
THE DAILY MAIL says: 

“This invaluable book . . Starts with the state- 
ment, which will be accepted by all who have studied 
the ‘question, that the industrial and agricultural 
supremacy on which Great Britain once prided herself 
had been lost before the war.” 


THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS says: 

“ This is , a clarion cry. The authors have col- 
laborated with admirable result. They present an 
unanswerable case. . . . Rarely, if ever, has a book 
of some three hundred pages been published calculated 
to give the nation so much pause, and to inspire it to 
seek salvation in a newer, fuller, and unbiased outlook. 
The authors have ‘done their bit’ handsomely and 
courageously by writing it.” 


THE EVENING NEWS says: 
“The book should be read by everyone interested in 
the future industrial welfare of the Empire.” 





THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
purchased 1,000 copies of this book to present 
to their students. A fine tribute. 
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“These lectures are criticism of the finest_kind, unmatched in 
English unless we return to the best of Coleridge.”—Professor 
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“Mr. Galsworthy is always individual, always clear, and elways 
consistent. The book is helpful and stimulating.’ '—Daily Express 
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a comedy that is as artistically satisfying as any of his Dartmoor 
novels.”—Sunday Times. 
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A soldier story by “The Kipling of France.” Probably the 
finest pic ture of the French infantryman that has yet been penned 
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Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
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The GAorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’ Orrice, THurspAy NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Economic Protectionism.”’ 

Milford. 8s. 6d. net.) 
‘Nationalism and Internationalism : The Culmination of Modern 
History.’’ By Ramsay Muir. (Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 
‘*Phases of Early Christianity.”” By J. Estlin Carpenter. 
(Putnam. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By Josef Grunzel. (Humphry 


‘Modern Painting: Its Tendency and Meaning.” By W. H. 
Wright. (Lane 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘*Surnames.’’ By Ernest Weekley. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

‘“Green Branches.’’ By James Stephens. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

‘““The Song of the Plough.’’ By Maurice Hewlett. (Heine- 
mann. 6s. net.) 

“Lady Login’s Recollections.’”” By E. Dalhousie Login. 


(Smith, Elder. 
**Gaspard the Poilu.’ 


10s. 6d. net.) 
By René Benjamin. 


> 


(Heinemann. 5s. 


net.) 
“Le Capitaine Dupont.” Par Léon Frapié. (Paris: 
Flammarion. 3 fr. 59.) 
* * * 


BrocrRaPpHy in one or other of its forms—memoirs, 
diaries, letters, journals, reminiscences—is undoubtedly the 
favorite reading of most people who care about books. 
Scott described it as the most interesting of every form of 
composition, and even a badly-written life of a man of 
striking personality cannot easily be dull. Professor Waldo 
H. Dunn’s “English Biography” in Messrs. Dent’s series, 
“The Channels of English Literature,” is therefore a 
welcome addition to the world of books. It is true that its 
author, like many other American professors, is inclined to 
be a little too scientific in his analyses and classifications, 
and he often lapses into a jargon likely to irritate those who 
read merely for human pleasure. He excuses his survey 
of what have usually passed for definitions of biography by 
saying that “attempts at definition are helpful in clarifying 
thought-processes,” where a man who was not a professor 
would be content to admit that they help to clear his mind. 
And he traces what he calls “ the biographical impulse,” as 
did Sir Sidney Lee in his Leslie Stephen Lecture, to “ the 
commemorative instinct.’’ Now, as Dr. Johnson said, let 
us clear our minds of cant, or, as Professor Dunn might 
prefer to put it, let us clarify our thought-processes 
of pseudology. Whatever be the origin of the bio- 
graphical impulse, I am certain that most people 
no more read biographies out of any regard for 
the commemorative instinct than they back horses because 
they believe that horse-racing helps to improve the breed. 
For most people the taste for biography is almost the same 
thing as the taste for reading, and its motive is simply the 
gratification of curiosity. They are interested in people, 
especially notable people, and they like to know everything 
they can about them. 

* * * 

Wuart are the requisites of a good biography? I am 
inclined to maintain of biographies what the brewer’s 
advocate said of beer: “ Some beer is better than other beer, 
but there is no such thing as bad beer.” Some biographies 
are better than other biographies, but there is hardly such a 
thing as a biography that is not worth looking through. 
Qualities of style and so forth matter less in biographies 
than in any other form of composition, except, perhaps, detec- 
tive novels, and biographies are the most “ dippable” of books. 
At the same time, certain qualities are essential to a great 
biography, and I have seen these laid down as three: first, 
it must be the biography of a great man; second, it must 
be based upon materials of a special and intimate kind ; 
and, third, it must be written by a man with the 
biographical faculty. I am not sure about the first of these. 
John Sterling was not a great man, nor was Thomas Arnold, 
yet both of their biographies are undoubted masterpieces. 
The purpose of biography is to reveal a personality to the 
world, and I do not see why it could not reach the highest 
excellence even when its subject had played no great part or 
won no great reputation. 

* * * 


THERE is more to be said for the second of the qualities 


| 
| 
| 





I have mentioned. A biography is impossible unless the 
materials are there. Johnson held that “ they only who 
live with a man can write his life with any genuine 
exactness and discrimination,” and all the classic English 
biographies have been written by men who lived on terms 
of intimacy with their subjects. But men who were without 
this advantage have written biographies that take high rank. 
Sir Sidney Lee’s “ Life of Shakespeare” is an example. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that several British 
writers have produced standard biographies of foreigners 
who were in some cases not even contemporaries. Carlyle’s 
“Frederick the Great’’ was long unsurpassed in Germany. 
Lewes’s “‘ Life of Goethe” and Seeley’s “ Life and Times of 
Stein ” held their ground for a generation, and Lord Morley’s 
“Rousseau”? appeared at a time when no adequate 
biography of Rousseau existed in France. Still, personal 
intimacy with his subject is a great asset toa biographer. To 
this some people would add that a touch of hero-worship 
is not amiss. It is sometimes useful, yet such books as 
Purcell’s “Life of Manning” and Henley’s account of 
R. L. Stevenson have a pungency that well excuse the 
absence of hero-worship. 
% * % 


ComPILING lists of the best half-dozen English 
biographies is a favorite game, and though Professor Dunn 
does not quite do this, he claims the highest rank for two 
books that will surprise most readers. “Since the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Life of Sterling,’” he asserts, “ George Herbert 
Palmer’s ‘Life of Alice Freeman Palmer’ is almost the 
only biography entirely worthy of a place upon the shelf 
next to Carlyle’s great work’’; and he considers that 
V. G. Allen’s “Life of Phillips Brooks” is “a work worthy 
to be named among the greatest of English biographies.’’ 
As a variation of the game, I would suggest a list of people 
who are excellent subjects for biography, but who have never 
had biographical justice done them. Swift, Wordsworth, 
Southey, George Eliot, Thackeray, and Cardinal Newman 
would be included in the number. Forster’s “ Life of Swift” 
was never finished, and neither Craik’s nor Churton Collins’s 
books are completely satisfying. Professor Harper’s 
“ Wordsworth” is probably the best we shall have, but it 
too lacks the essentials of great biography. Southey’s 
biography by his son, and Cross’s “ Life of George Eliot” are 
both monumental failures. Thackeray did everything he 
could to prevent his biography from being written. Of 
course, he failed in this, but he succeeded in making it less 
full and interesting than it might have been. And, in 
spite of the many biographies of Newman, and of the full 
materials that exist, none that is really adequate has yet 


been produced. 


* * * 


“THe GREEKS,” said a schoolboy, in an examination, 
“started the custom of each man having only one wife, and 
they called it monotony.” The custom of each man having 
only one biography has not yet been started, and I have 
often thought that an attractive library might be made of the 
unsuccessful rivals and other satellites of the great 
biographies. In addition to Boswell’s “ Johnson” there are 
the “Lives” by Hawkins, Towers, Shaw, and William 
Cooke, as well as Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘“ Anecdotes.”” Lockhart’s 
“Scott” is supplemented by Gilfillan’s and Hutton’s 
biographies, by Robert Chambers’s “Illustrations of the 
Author of ‘ Waverley,’ ” and Hogg’s ‘‘ Domestic Manners and 
Private Life of Sir Walter Scott.’’ For the same shelf as 
Moore’s “ Life of Byron” there are Galt’s and Colburn’s 
biographies, Leigh Hunt’s “‘ Byron and His Contemporaries,’’ 
Medwin’s and Lady Blessington’s “Conversations,” the 
Countess Guiccioli’s “Recollections,” and Trelawny’s 
“Reminiscences.”” There exists a whole library of 
biographies of Carlyle in addition to Froude’s, those of 
Wylie, Nichol, Moncure Conway, Gavan Duffy, and Garnett 
being the most notable. For Shelley we have the “ Lives” by 
Hogg, D. F. MacCarthy, Jeaffreson, W. M. Rossetti, and 
J. A. Symonds, as well as Dowden’s controverted official 


biography. Except for Trevelyan’s masterpiece, the only 
biography of Macaulay worth mentioning is Cotter 
Morrison’s brief and highly critical “Life.” A book- 


collector who made a specialty of these and similar works 
would soon give individuality to his collection. 
PENGUIN. 
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ARediews, 


MR. YEATS ON HIMSELF. 
‘*Reveries over Childhood and Youth.” By W. B. YEATSs. 


(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 
“Responsibilities and Other Poems.” By W. B. YrEatTs 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


Ir has been said that the only time Mr. Yeats writes like 
a minor poet is when he writes prose. He has seldom, 
outside his love-poems, the ease that comes of humility 
before the mysteries. He is a boaster and full of pride. He 
does not feel comfortable with the common world. He has 
deliberately cultivated what one might almost call a 
snobbism of the arts. In the result the common man does 
not feel comfortable with Mr. Yeats. There is about him 
something of the Oriental fortune-teller, whom one does not 
know whether to take seriously or not. He either fascinates 
or repels, like someone not altogether human. He seems 
like the creature of a darkened room. Hasty people are so 
annoyed by his lack of the large bonhomie of the great poets 
that they dismiss him as a poser, an Irish Bunthorne. They 
are enraged at his airs of a magician. They cannot see his 
genius for his attitudes. They suspect charlatanry as at 
a spiritualist séance. 

“Reveries Over Childhood and Youth” is the auto- 
biography of one who was always more self-conscious than 
his fellows. He describes himself as a youth in Dublin— 

“‘sometimes walking with an artificial stride in memory of 

Hamlet, and stopping at shop windows to look at my tie, 

gathered into a loose sailor-knot, and to regret that it 

could not be always blown out by the wind like Byron’s tie 
in the picture.” 
Even the self-forgetfulness of the young poet must often 
have been regarded as self-consciousness by his neighbors— 
especially by the “stupid stout woman’’ who lived in the 
villa next to his father’s, and who, as he amusingly 
relates, mocked him aloud :— 

‘*T had a study with a window opposite some window of 
hers, and one night when I was writing, I heard voices full 
of derision, and saw the stout woman and her family stand- 
ing at the window. I have a way of acting what I write, 
and speaking it aloud without knowing what I am doing. 
Perhaps I was on my hands and knees, or looking down over 
the back of a chair, talking into what I imagined an abyes.”’ 

It will be seen that Mr. Yeats is as interesting a figure to 
Mr. Yeats as he is to Mr. George Moore. If he were not 
he would not have troubled to write his autobiography. And 
that would have been a great loss to literature. ‘ Reveries 
Over Childhood and Youth” is a book of extraordinary and 
fantastic charm. It does not, like Wordsworth’s “ Prelude,”’ 
set forth the full record of the great influences that shaped 
a poet’s career. But it is a delightful study of early 
influences, and depicts a dedicated poet in his boyhood as 
it has never been done before in English prose. How 
characteristic a young poet he seems as we follow him to 
school in Hammersmith, after his father has come to 
London! 
_ “My thoughts were a great excitement, but when I 
tried to do anything with them, it was like trying to pack 

a balloon into a shed in a high wind. I was always near 

the bottom of my class, and always making excuses that but 

added to my timidity; but no master was rough with me. 

I was known to collect moths and butterflies, and to get into 

no worse mischief than hiding now and then an old tailless 

white rat in my coat-pocket or my desk.”’ 
He was separated from the other boys, however, not only 
by his genius but by his nationality. He tells us how, 
when he read of an English victory in a boys’ book, “I did 
not believe that I read of my own people.” His mother and 
father had apparently brought him up to regard the English 
as odd, grumbling, unreserved, un-Irish sort of beings :— 

“My mother had shown them to me kissing at railway 
stations, and taught me to feel disgust at their lack of 
reserve, and my father told how my grandfather, William 
Yeats, who had died before I was born, when he came home 
to his rectory in County Down from an English visit, spoke of 
some man he had met on a coach road, who, ‘ Englishman- 
like,’ told him all his affairs.’’ 

An anticipation, is it not, of Mr. Shaw’s view of the 
difference between the national characteristics of England 
and of Ireland? 





Luckily, the young poet eventually got back to the Irish 
atmosphere which has been the shaper and nourisher of his 
genius, and we find him before long writing plays and 
poems in imitation of Shelley and Spenser :— 

“*My lines but seldom scanned, for I could not under- 
stand the prosody in the books, although there were many 
lines that, taken by themselves, had music. I spoke them 
slowly as I wrote, and only discovered when I read them to 
somebody else, that there was no common music, no 
prosody. There were, however, moments of observation ; 
for, even when I caught moths no longer, I still noticed all 
that passed; how the little moths came out at sunset, and 
how often that there were only a few big moths till the 
dawn brought little moths again; and what birds cried out 

’ at night, as if in their sleep.”’ 
It was apparently about this time, while he was living in 
Sligo, not far from the lakes, that: he first conceived the 
idea out of which he afterwards built up “The Lake Isle 
of Innisfree ”’ :— 

“My father had read to me some passage out of 
‘Walden,’ and I planned to live some day in a cottage on 
a little island called Innisfree. . . . ; 

‘‘T thought that, having conquered bodily desire and 
the inclination of my mind towards women and love, I 
should live as Thoreau lived, seeking wisdom.”’ 

We have often heard it said that it is the little world of 
Sligo which provides all the strange and twilit landscape 
in Mr. Yeats’s verse. Here were those fishermen and raths 
and mountains of the Sidhe and desolate lakes which repeat 
themselves as images through his work. Here, too, he 
had relatives eccentric and adventurous to excite his 
imagination, like the 
‘*Merchant skipper that leaped overboard 
After a ragged hat in Biscay Bay.” 

Mr. Yeats’s relations seem in this autobiographical volume 
as real as the characters in fiction. Each of them is 
magnificently stamped with romance or comedy, like the 
hypochondriac uncle who— 

“passed from winter to summer through a series of 

woollens that had always to be weighed; for in April or 

May, or whatever the date was, he had to be sure that he 

carried the exact number of ounces he had carried upon 

that date since boyhood.”’ 

The chief character in the book, as was to be expected, is 
the poet’s father, Mr. J. B. Yeats, the painter, who used 
to read poetry aloud at the breakfast-table, and who forbade 
his son to be given singing-lessons at school because they 
had taught him to sing “ Little Drops of Water.’”’ Like his 
father, Mr. Yeats studied art for a time, and attended the 
same art-school in Dublin as A. E. He gives us an odd 
and interesting description of A. E. as he was then :— 

‘‘He did not paint the model as we tried to, for some 
other image rose alwaye before his eyes (a St. John in the 
Desert I remember), and already he spoke to us of his 
visions. His conversation, eo lucid and vehement to-day, 
was all but incomprehensible, though now and again some 
phrase could be understood and repeated. One day he 
announced that he was leaving the Art Schools because his 
will was weak, and the arts or any other emotional pursuit 
would but weaken it further.” 

Mr. Yeats’s memoirs, however, are not confined to his 
new prose volume. His new volume of verse is almost 
equally autobiographical. It opens, for instance, with an 
appeal to his ancestors—the ancestors of whom he boasts 
so vividly in “ Reveries ’’—to forgive him for failing himself 
to be an ancester :— 

‘Pardon that for a barren passion’s sake, 

Although I have come close on forty-nine, 

I have no child, I have nothing but a book, 

Nothing but that to prove your blood and mine.”’ 

Much of the verse in “Responsibilities” is a record of 
quarrels with contemporaries—quarrels about Synge, 
about Hugh Lane and his pictures, about all sorts of things. 
He aims barbed epigrams at his adversaries. Here, for 
instance, is an epigram “ to a poet, who would have me praise 
certain bad poets, imitators of his and mine ” :— 

“You say, as I have often given tongue 

In praise of what another’s said or sung, 

*Twere politic to do the like by these; 

But have you known a dog to praise his fleas?”’ 
In an earlier version, we remember, the last line was still 
more arrogant :— 

“‘ But where’s the wild dog that has praised his fleas? ” 


There is a noble arrogance again in the lines called “A 
Coat ” :— 
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““T made my song a coat, 
Covered with embroideries, 
Out of old mythologies, 
From heel to throat. 

But the fools caught it, 
Wore it in the world’s eye, 
As though they’d wrought it. 
Song, let them take it, 

For there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked.” 


Mr. Yeats still gives some of his songs the old embroidered 
vesture. But his work is now more frankly personal than 
it used to be—at once harsher and simpler. One would not 
give “ Responsibilities ” to a reader who knew nothing of Mr. 
Yeats’s previous work. There is too much raging at 
the world in it, too little of the perfected beauty of ‘“‘ The 
Wind Among the Reeds.’ One finds ugly words like “ wive ” 
and “thigh” inopportunely used, and the retort to Mr. 
George Moore’s “Hail and Farewell,” though justly 
offensive, is obscure in statement. Still, there is enough 
beauty in the book to make it precious to the lover of 
literature. An Elizabethan might have made the music of 
the first verse of “A Woman Homer Sung” :— 
“Tf any man drew near 

When I was young, 

I thought, ‘He holds her dear,’ 

And shook with hate and fear. 

But, oh, ’twas bitter wrong 

If he could pass her by 

With an indifferent eye.’’ 


And what splendor of praise and censure Mr. Yeats gives 
us in “ The Second Troy ” :— 


*‘ Why should I blame her, that she filled my days 
With misery, or that she would of late 
Have taught to ignorant men most violent ways, 
Or hurled the little streets against the great, 
Had they but courage equal to desire? 
What could have made her peaceful with a mind 
That nobleness made simple as a fire, 
With beauty like a tightened bow, a kind 
That is not natural in an age like this, 
Being high and solitary, and most stern? 
Why, what could she have done, being what she is? 
Was there another Troy for her to burn?” 


It is curious to note in how much of his verse Mr. Yeats 
repeats his protest against the political passion of Ireland 
which once meant so much tohim. “All Things can Tempt 
Me” expresses finely this artistic mood of revolt :— 


* All things can tempt me from this craft, of verse ; 
One time it was a woman’s face, or worse, 
The seeming needs of my fool-driven land; 
Now nothing but comes readier to my hand 
Than this accustomed toil. When I was young, 
I had not given a penny for a song 
Did not the poet sing it with such airs 
That one believed he had a sword upstairs ; 
Yet would be now, could I but have my wish, 
Colder and dumber and deafer than a fish.” 
That Mz. Yeats loves the old passionate Ireland, however, 
is clear from the poem called “September, 1913,” with its 
refrain :— 
‘Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone 
And with O’Leary in the grave.” 
And to this Mr. Yeats has added a significant note in the 
present year :— 

*** Romantic Ireland’s dead and 
fashioned now. It seemed true in 1913, but I did not 
foresee 1916. The late Dublin Rebellion, whatever one may 
say of its wisdom, will long be remembered for its 
heroism. ‘They weighed so lightly what they gave,’ and 
gave, too, in some cases without hope of success.” 

Mr. Yeats is by nature a poet of the heroic world—a hater 
of the burgess and of the till. He boasts in his new book of 
verse of ancestors who left him 


gone’ sounds old- 


** blood 
That has not passed through any huckster’s loin.” 

There may be a good deal of vanity and gesticulation in all 
this, but it is the vanity and gesticulation of a man of genius. 
As we cannot have the genius of Mr. Yeats without the 
gestures, we may as well take the gestures in good part. 
After all, the suburbs and the provinces do get on one’s 
nerves at times. 

By the way, we would bez Mr. Yeats not to allow Mr. 
Sturge Moore to design any more book-covers for him. Mr. 
Sturge Moore is a distinguished poet and artist, but his 
book-covers lack fitness and the beauty of common sense. 





THE ELEMENTS OF PEACE-MAKING. 


“Termination of War and Treaties of Peace.” By CoLEMAN 
PHILLIPSON, LL.D., Litt.D. (Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) 
‘Political Frontiers and Boundary Making.” By Colonel 

Sir THomas H. HouLpicuH. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Ir is said that in the Wilhelmstrasse, with German thorough- 
ness, they have already begun to put people through a 
special course of training, so that they may take part in the 
Peace Conference at the end of the war with the highest 
expert knowledge. The inner history of previous diplomatic 
Congresses and Conferences shows that the idea might be 
adopted with advantage by other nations. At any rate, if 
every plenipotentiary at the coming conference could be 
induced to study these two books, the treaty which ends 
hostilities might be a more satisfactory document than any 
to which the cities of Europe, from Minster to Bucharest, 
have given their names. Dr. Phillipson’s book deals 
specifically, from the point of view of the international 
lawyer, with the whole subject of the mode in which 
hostilities are terminated and treaties of peace are made. 
In his preface he justly remarks that “there is no publica- 
tion in any language that deals with this most important 
branch of international law and practice in a systematic 
and comprehensive manner.’’ His work, which is a 
“‘ comparative and analytical study,’’ distinguished by its 
completeness, learning, and lucidity, is therefore not only 
of great scientific interest for the lawyer, but of practical 
value for the diplomatist. The book is divided into two 
parts. In Part I. those cases in which wars have been 
terminated without treaties of peace either by mere 
withdrawal from hostilities or by conquest and subjugation, 
are dealt with. Here Dr. Phillipson has some useful 
remarks upon the difference between military occupation 
and annexation after conquest and subjugation, a difference 
which even in modern times generals and statesmen have 
sometimes ignored or misunderstood with unfortunate 
results. This question is closely connected with the whole 
subject of the validity of the principle of conquest. 
Forcible annexation and conquest are no doubt recognized 
by international Jaw and practice, but, as Dr. Phillipson’s 
third chapter shows, the current of modern opinion has set 
strongly against the recognition of the right of annexation 
without the consent of a conquered people. Part II., which 
is four times the length of Part I., deals with the termina- 
tion of war by treaties of peace. The chapters in which are 
collected the precedents for the procedure of peace-making, 
the armistice, the interposition of third powers, pre- 
liminaries of peace, peace negotiations and conferences, are 
at the moment of singular interest and importance. The 
chapters which follow contain an extremely detailed 
analysis of treaties of peace, and, finally, we have three 
chapters dealing with the legal effect of Cession. It is 
impossible here to do justice to the many points raised and 
discussed by Dr. Phillipson. He confines himself for the 
most part to the analysis and elucidation of historical and 
legal facts, and he only occasionally offers his own criticism 
or suggestions. When he does do so, he always, unlike some 
international lawyers, has something sensible and practical 
to say. A study of previous Treaties of Peace which he has 
collected in the appendix to this volume will, for example, 
convince anyone that his suggestions (page 179) as to the form 
in which such a treaty should be drawn up, ought to be 
considered carefully by every Foreign Office in Europe. 
Again, to give but one other example, his criticism (page 249) 
of amnesty provisions as superfluous and illogical is 
practically unanswerable. 

Sir Thomas Holdich, a distinguished geographer and 
Indian soldier, who has served on several important Boundary 
Commissions, has written a book which is not specifically 
connected with peace treaties. It roams over many 
subjects and over many lands. Upon every subject the 
author expresses his views with great directness: they are 
the views of a soldier, a surveyor, and an Imperialist, 
redolent of the peculiar Indo-Anglicanism of the Anglo- 
Indian. Thus Sir Thomas Holdich believes in a “great 
natural law,” namely, “that the race superiority of the 
white man entitles him to displace the red, the 
yellow, the brown, and the black man, and to expand at his 
expense in countries suitable for a white man’s living.” He 
states with some complacency the opinion that if “ every 
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civilian in India were removed to-morrow,” nothing very 
much would happen, but that “if the military element in the 
European population were withdrawn it would be high time 
for all the rest to follow”; a view which, while it contains 
an unimportant element of truth, cloaks a dangerously false 
idea of the object of government and administration which 
is far too popular with the Anglo-Indian officer. We have 
laid stress upon the color of Sir Thomas Holdich’s political 
and administrative views because they impair to some extent 
the really valuable part of his book. That part is where he 
deals as an expert with frontiers and boundary-making. 
The crux of most treaties of peace has been the drawing of 
a boundary-line between two or more nations, and we 
should have gone a long way on the road to a stable peace 
if we could feel assured that the treaty which ends the 
present hostilities would trace satisfactory frontiers on the 
map of the world. Most of the previous peace conferences 
have approached their task with a light-hearted or cynical 
ignorance which has had disastrous results to the peace of 
the world. The discussion of geographical frontiers at the 
Congress of Berlin by diplomatists who ignored geography 
reads like a scene out of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ” ; but this 
book contains many examples, in modern times, of the danger 
of diplomatists settling boundaries without the advice of 
expert geographers. Wherever Sir Thomas Holdich is content 
to write as an expert with wide practical experience of the 
scientific delineation of a frontier, his book is of great value 
to the diplomatist who is faced with the necessity of re- 
making boundaries after war. His book is weakest where it 
strays into a discussion of the political philosophy of a 
scientific frontier. He begins well by stating that “ the 
first and greatest object of a national frontier is to ensure 
peace and goodwill between contiguous peoples.’”’ But 
because he looks at the world of men too exclusively from 
the point of view of the soldier or strategist, the one requisite 
of a “good frontier’’ upon which he lays continual stress is 
that it should be a ‘ hedge or barrier.’’ But strategical 
considerations are a poor foundation for permanent peace, 
and it is significant that the frontier between the United 
States and Canada, with all its faults, upon which Sir 
Thomas Holdich has much to say, is the feeblest hedge or 
barrier that has ever been drawn between nations, and has, 
on the whole, proved the most satisfactory frontier in the 
world. It is only right to add that the book contains many 
charming and romantic descriptions of strange peoples and 
places to which the author’s travels have carried him. 





ROUND ABOUT WARSAW. 
“On the Russian Front.” By R. ScoTLaANnD LIDDELL. 
(Simpkin, Marshall. 8s. 6d. net.) 
We have not been overrun with war-books about the 


Russian Army. Very few Englishmen have accompanied it 
on the field, and few of those have had much opportunity 
for writing. As a surgeon in a group of the Polish Red 
Cross Volunteers Mr. Liddell has seen a great deal of 
Russian armies from the inside, and has patiently used any 
odd moment to write down his impressions. It needs 
patience to write anything at all in the midst of such 
scenes as are here described—in the midst of heavy fire, the 
appalling sights and sounds and stinks of ambulance work, 
the squalid crowds of miserable refugees, and the hunger, 
thirst, sleeplessness, and insect plagues of any campaign. 
But in the horror of all these miseries the Russian cam- 
paign in Poland about a year ago perhaps surpassed even 
the average of war, hideous though that always is. 

Mr. Liddell is a careful and accurate observer. He has 
a keen eye, not common in armies, for any sign of beauty in 
the scenery or incidents of war. As a surgeon, he is 
brought into touch with soldiers as human beings, not 
merely as masses of little instruments for advance or retreat. 
His power of retaining the sympathies of common humanity 
through long months of horror is, indeed, remarkable. For 
nearly everyone becomes dulled or hardened to horrors 
which rapidly succeed each other and cannot be avoided. It 
is almost necessary to become hardened in war or to shut 
the eyes of the imagination. For if we realized the truth 
to the full, reason would give way. Yet in Mr. Liddell we 
see a very sympathetic nature, who is present through the 
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worst that even war can show, realizes it nearly all, and 
yet remains perfectly sane and unhardened to the end. 

The period covered is the campaign in Poland for the 
possession of Warsaw. We see the Russian attempt to hold 
the western lines, the miserable retreat (simply owing to 
want of ammunition), the evacuation of the splendid capital, 
and the further retreat until another stand became possible. 
The book begins with excellent descriptions of the Russian 
soldier—that great big child—who, we must remember, is 
only one of the childlike Russian peasants put into uniform. 
We have next a minute account of the Russian rations and 
the general mode of life for officers and men in the field. 
For all who have had to feed battalions, or even to draw 
rations themselves, this part of the book is of extraordinary 
interest. But for army doctors and laymen, of course, the 
best chapters are the accounts of the movements to and fro 
across the devastated country, and the management of the 
streams of wounded continually arriving. Of all countries 
laid waste by this war we suppose Poland has suffered most. 
Hither and thither over the vast surface of that land the 
enormous armies of both belligerents have marched and 
countermarched. Those who have never seen war can hardly 
imagine what that means to the inhabitants—what desola- 
tion, what ruin, what shame and suffering and death. And 
in the midst of all this utter destruction we see the trains 
of wounded arriving, being sorted, treated, sent on again, or 
buried. 

Let us take only three short passages out of many in the 
letters. After one day’s work the surgeon writes :— 


** But, oh Lord, what other sights I have seen to-day! 

It’s horrible—horrible—horrible! I am often afraid that 
the tragedies I see will haunt me all my life; that my 
dreams will be blood-red, and that armies of wrecked men 
will parade before me as I sleep. I thought I was hardened. 
I’m as sensitive as a little convent- girl of seventeen. 
Strange to say (this is a confession) to-day I have been filled 
with the bitterest feeling—not against the Germans, but 
against the Russians. I have bitter thoughts against them 
for their retreat; for their lack of ammunition; for their 
want of success.” 


The next passage speaks of a scene in the retreat :— 


‘Hundreds of other wounded continued to come to us. 
Several times there were as many as thirty or even forty 
Red Cross carts standing in a line waiting to be empti 
Tragedy—horrible tragedy all the time. Limbless men with 
deathlike faces, fearfully gashed bodies and heads. The 
straw on which the men lay was sodden with blood. The 
atmosphere was foul; it stank of blood, and sweat, and 
human bodies. The open-air spaces occupied by the 
wounded were stuffy like crowded rooms.” 


Then, for the civilians at the same place :— 


‘And the refu , . Hundreds of them—old 
and young and middle-aged. An old, old man, trembling as 
he sat on a heap of luggage. An old lady, black silk drese 
and lacy cap of another age, in an invalid’s chair. Young 
mothers nursing their babies, with fear in their eyes. One 
of our generals found a dead woman by the wayside this 
afternoon. She had tramped for days from somewhere 
many miles away. Weak and ill she had lain down by the 
roadside and died. ‘C’est la guerre!’ says one officer. 

‘ C’est la guerre!’ says another, discussing the tragedy with 
a careless shrug and raised eyebrows. ‘ Cc’ est la guerre'’ 
says everyone. I am sick of the phrase.” 


Yes, this is war; and those who have never known war 
in their own lands should read this book and discover what 
a foul business it always must be. 





HENNIKER HEATON. 


“The Life and Letters of Sir John Henniker Heaton, 
Bt.” By His Daughter, Mrs. ADRIAN PoRTER. (Lane. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Ear.y in his political life Mr. Heaton was presented to 
Lady Salisbury by the late Lord Salisbury as “a supporter 
of mine whg is engaged in sticking the Empire together with 
a penny stamp.” After seeking and winning fortune and 
a wife in Australia, he returned to England, made a 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, and was elected Conservative 
member. Almost at once he began to plague the Postmaster- 
General, then Mr. Cecil Raikes. One day in the Parliamen- 
tary calendar was Henniker Heaton’s beanfeast—the date 
on which the Vote for the salary of the Postmaster-General 
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kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been violated, 
or our children dying of want, she calls, though she is far away 
and speaks only ina sigh. The Russian Government has 
organised assistance to help the thousands of refugees from 
the farms and hamlets of Poland, in order to escape the 
horrors of German invasion, for Germany, in addition to 
her many unspeakable crimes, is not only starving the people 
of that unhappy land, but is actually stealing their food. 
Despite the efforts of Russia to help these poor beings, who 
seem to have lost all that they possessed, there is much work 
for the Great Britain to Poland Fund to do, and the more 
the Fund, which is under 
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can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian 
brains be liberated to persecute the object of the allied nations, 
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EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
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hands, or are distributed by arrangement with the German 
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normal times, Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
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comes up for discussion. In 
recurrence of these festivals he spent week-ends in 
Australia or Japan, played chess, collected old books, took 
Turkish baths at the Bath Club, and entertained mankind 
to breakfast, luncheon, tea on the terrace of the House 
(he started this game), and dinner at whatever place the 
best dinner was to be had. 

People in Parliament might be fussing over Home Rule, 
Army schemes, crises in Cafoozelum ; but on these occasions 
the elect of Canterbury was never taking any. He was out 
for postal reform, and nothing else. Nothing could happen 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand or in Little Peddlington post-office 
but Henniker Heaton knew enough about it to give fits to 
Cecil Raikes. ‘“ The Honorable Member for Canterbury,” 
it was one evening announced, “ will be relieved to hear that 
henceforth ‘ mother-in-law’ will be counted as one word in 
a telegram, and an additional grievance to the relationship 
will thus be removed.” Instantly “H. H.” replied that he 
was not in a position to benefit by the change, as he grieved 
to say that his mother-in-law had long been translated to 
a better place. 

‘He collects grievances,’’ said a friend, ‘‘ as another 
man collects postage stamps or pictorial post-cards ; he has 
a@ museum of them, and his supremest satisfaction in life is 
to display his collection to the House of Commons and to 
dilate with affectionate pride on the rarer and more curious 
specimens.”’ 

It was by sheer force of character, says Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
(who contributes a chapter), by tenacity, and by a genial 
temper that Henniker Heaton carved out for himself his 
little niche in the world of politics. 

“He was not a speaker, he was not a writer, he was not 
even much of « politician; yet he made a deep mark upon 
his times, and effected more practical work than nine out of 
ten of his contemporaries in the House of Commons. . . 

“ By an extraordinary instinct he could discover in the 
Post Office service its weak points, and went for them with 
unfailing aim. It was Henniker Heaton’s strong will, 
tenacity, patience, and indifference to the comfort or the 
goodwill of successive Postmasters-General, whether of his 
own or of the other party, which were the driving force 
that lay behind his agitation and successful propaganda.” 
Thus came it about that Imperial Penny Postage was 

established on Christmas Day, 1898. To the Duke of Norfolk, 
as Postmaster-General, fell the duty of conveying the news 
to an Victoria :— 

“When does this come into force?’ inquired her 

Majesty 

“We thought of the Prince’s birthday,’ 

Duke. 


“In an instant the Queen, ever mindful of her supreme 
authority, had drawn herself up. 


‘ And what Prince?’ she asked, in her most icy tones. 
= But the Duke was equal to the emergency. 
‘The Prince of Peace, ma’am—on Christmas Day,’ 
he ontiaa quickly.” 

Mr. Heaton was troubled by the thought that Mr. 
Chamberlain—who had given the mandarins of St. Martin’s 
some bad half-hours—had not received sufficient credit for 
his share in the reform. “ My dear Mr. Henniker Heaton,” 
wrote Chamberlain, “I do not care a brass button who gets 
the credit for the postal reform.” ‘ Henniker Heaton,” 
said a leader-writer in the “Times,” “is in reality the 
Marconi of this new telegraphy of hearts.” Still, it was 
not until 1905, and after the most strenuous fight, that 
‘““H. H.’’ was able to post a penny letter to Australia; and 
it was in 1911 that he received the first letter from Australia 
bearing a penny stamp. 

There was an Empire Night at the Savage Club (of which 
Heaton was one of the oldest members) in the summer of 
1908, for which John Hassall designed a brilliant menu. It 
depicted Heaton as chairman, in flowing toga, driving a team 
of wild horses attached to a chariot that had just left earth 
for cloudland. The collars of the horses bespoke them 
“United States,” “Canada,” “ Australia,” and “ Africa” ; 
while the car bore the legend, “One penny all the way!” 

Heaton himself had a genius for hospitality. “In a 
rather long life,’’ says Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, “I never met 
anybody quite so hospitable. He seemed never to be really 
happy unless he was entertaining. This was an instinct 
with him—he must be the giver—more blest than the 
receiver. Royalty would not have needed to send 
him the list of the guests to be invited to meet it—his own 
instinct would have sufficed.” 

There are many good stories springing out of postal 
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reform. At one of MHeaton’s Carlsbad luncheons an 
American girl was asked what she would do if she received 
a telegram begging her to return, unopened, a letter that had 
been posted to her, “I might send the letter back, but I 
guess I'd use a steam-kettle first.” 

There are also some capital tales of the House. A new 
member had risen for his maiden speech, and got as far as, 
“There is one thing that England will never forget.’”” Here 
his memory failed him. “ There is one thing, Mr. Speaker, 
that England will never forget 

“The House waited in vain, but after a few seconds’ 
deep pondering the member abruptly sat down. In the 
lobby some sympathizers crowded round him. 


“* What was it that England will never forget?’ asked 
one. 


“**T’m d——d if I know!’ he answered.” 
It is a simple, charming book. 








HARD WORK. 


‘*Madeaps and Madmen.” By Roger Wray. (Chatto & 
Windus. 5s. net.) 

“Love and Lucy.” By MaAvuricE HEWLETT. (Macmillan. 
5s. net.) 

“The Romantic Woman.” By BriIpGET MACcLAGAN. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

“Phe Adventures of Judith Lee.” By Ricnarp Marsu. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Ir will be found that one of the obiter dicta inscribed within 
the Pilgrim’s Scrip of the habitual reader of novels is that 
the harder the work that goes to the making of a novel, the 
easier it is to read. No wonder that the life of an average 
novel, not written by the more popular writers, is little 
more than a fortnight. We are not assuming critical pre- 
possessions on the part of the reader, but a normal 
susceptibility to the intelligible management of a story. And 
some of these austerely conventional novels! They are like 
a train accident: all the compartments are telescoped. 
Tumultuous incidents burst about us, like bombs indis- 
criminately thrown. The plot wanders about in sidings, 
and we desperately sigh for all the academic Aristotelian 


writers. And this, mark you! after an exhausting Blind 
Man’s Buff to establish the identities of the various 
characters. 


So that it is an unusual pleasure to come upon 
four novels which manipulate these elementary tactics for 
themselves, whose workmanship is professional enough to 
enable us to comprehend without distraction the measure of 
their artistic purpose. 

Mr. Wray’s second novel is not quite so remarkable a 
piece of work as his first, where his intimate personal know- 
ledge lent it a tragic intensity. His material this time is 
the workers in a Midland colliery village, and he pursues 
the careers of Frank Warrington, the adventurous and 
harum-scarum son of the local grocer, and Robbie Townley, 
a dour, restrained, inflexible, and hard-headed young miner, 
with a drunken mother. The plot does not deviate from a 
deliberate simplicity, and Robbie, after flirting with 
education and becoming the secretary of Sir James Baxter, 
the mine-owner, until he is tempted, as a means of diversion, 
by the magnate’s daughter, Freda, and leading a big strike 
—settles comfortably down to marriage with his Ruth. 
Frank appears and reappears in Moggerley as a kind of 
disturbing harlequin But Mr. Wray has a keen purpose 
behind the mere management of his characters, and he uses 
Frank, Robbie, Freda, and Ruth, as a good novelist ought, 
both to conceive and to illustrate that purpose. Purpose 
is rather too dogmatic a word for the indefinite, but, none 
the less, present impression Mr. Wray means to convey. 
Roughly, that is not the revolt of the miners against the 
intolerable conditions of their livelihood, but their apathy— 
more, their content and satisfaction with them. Wisely and 
skilfully, Mr. Wray does not twist this satisfaction into 
an indictment alone. It is not only a hopeless servility to 
‘ wage-slavery ” a fatalistic resignation to their lot, or 
even a lack of conceptive political or rather industrial 
thinking (which has been the curse of every phase of the 
labor movement), but partly a kind of protective coloring 
against an evil environment, and partly again a preoccupa- 
tion with the elemental as opposed to the occasional and 
immediate facts of life. And Mr. Wray not only suggests 
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Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


(G. J, LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 
London Offices : 


28, Cornhill, E.C., and 17, Waterloo Place, 8S. W. 
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Tobacco, divine, rare,> 
superexcellent tobacco 
which goes far beyond 
all the panaceas, 

potable gold, and : 
philosophers stones 
# a sovereign remedy 
; to all diseases. 


“PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 
6” 7 

Per oz. Per oz. 


For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
and for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 
_., JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 
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this very well, but it is a tribute to the success of a sincere, 
virile, and conscientious novel that he does not allow it to 
derail the normal course of his psychology. 

We could not imagine a greater contrast to it than Mr. 
Hewlett’s ‘Love and Lucy.’”’ Here is a background not of 
the industrial Midlands, but of upholstered Mayfair; here 
is a community not of two pound but of something like two 
hundred pound a-weekers. The story, like the old comedy 
of intrigue, is based upon a mistake. The comfortable 
solicitor, James Adolphus Macartney, takes his wife, Lucy, 
very méch for granted. The emotional, timid, and highly- 
strung girl is consequently not only surprised but born again 
into the kingdom of love when her lips are amorously 
embraced in the dark. But it is not James Adolphus who 
thus employs the delicate go-between of the night, but Jimmy 
Urquhart, the robust Perseus of adventure. We cannot 
disentangle Mr. Hewlett’s tragi-comedy of cross-purposes 
here, but by means of this kiss and his jealousy of Jimmy, 
James’s love for his wife is reincarnated. Thus Jimmy is 
the unconscious instrument of his own defeat and of his 
rival’s succession. An ingenious situation, and one to 
be regarded only with half-closed eyes or through a 
diminishing glass. Mr. Hewlett is not holding the mirror 
up to nature; we even doubt whether he means us to apply 
the tests of reality to Jimmy’s secret wooing, to Lucy’s 
tremulous credulity or (particularly) to James’s amatory 
conversion. At any rate, we prefer to regard ‘“ Love and 
Lucy”’ as highly artificial strategic comedy, with the 
decorative charm of embroidery. And, to our mind, Mr. 
Hewlett has just the kind of literary sense for this kind 
of work. It is, perhaps, fragile stuff, but so is Venetian 
glass. And it is remarkable how much more easily Mr. 
Hewlett moves in this modern intimacy of quasi-intrigue 
than in his rather laborious historical romances. 

“The Romantic Woman ” is a striking experiment, which 
is not quite justified by success. The first chapter, for 
instance, is an epitome of the concrete and spiritual con- 
clusion to a story of which as yet we know nothing. And, 
throughout, “Bridget Maclagan” deviates considerably 
from the jog-trot of orthodox sequence in narrative. And 
quite right, too. There is no reason in art why a narrative 
should begin with breakfast and proceed through lunch to 
supper. But it was a dangerous departure for the author, 
because as yet her sense of structure, of internal develop- 
ment, is embryonic. And, again, in her anxiety to give 
her characters their full psychological play, and to make 
them the symbols of certain intellectual generalizations, she 
is apt to take their expression too much upon herself. But 
“The Romantic Woman” is a highly creditable attempt, 
full of thought, courage, and emotional insight, to contrast 
American and English criteria of values, by means of a 
rich American woman’s marriage with an English baronet. 
One of its soundest qualities is its keen and honest resolve 
to take nothing for granted. With that critical possession, 
with an artistic conscience, and a determination to keep 
realities apart from appearances, the author, in reviewing 
jargon, should “ go far.” 

The point about Judith Lee is that she is so expert a 
reader of lip-language that she can follow people’s conversa- 
tion at a distance. With such material Mr. Marsh’s 
sensational resource weaves a fabric of surprising incident, 
that is well enough of its kind. Such stories depend entirely 
upon external dexterity, and in the skill and labor of con- 
structing them Mr. Marsh deserves a certain credit. 


The Beck in the City. 


Tue early days of the week brought nothing but depression ; 
for every fresh despatch from Roumania seemed to be worse 








than its predecessor. On Wednesday, however, the brilliant 
success of the French at Verdun restored some degree of 
animation. But the recovery in the Gilt-edged Market was 
feeble enough, Consols closing at 564 and Irish 23 per cent., 
Land Stock at 54. Home railways ended a little better, but 
the extent of the recent fall may be judged by the fact that 
Midland Preferred is below 45. Ever since the issue of the 
6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds the foreign markets have 
suffered almost as much as home securities, and the jobbers, 
who did very well so long as the Treasury was buying stocks 
to maintain the exchanges, are now having an uncomfortable 
time. Major Rothschild’s warning to City employers, that 
And Major Rothschild’s warning to City employers, that 
they will have to give up more men for the Army naturally 
adds to the uneasiness. I forgot to mention that rubber 
shares have been weak owing to the decision of the Board of 
Referees on excess profits tax. Tin shares have given way 
for a similar reason, and the misfortunes of Roumania have 
had their effect upon Russian securities. The easier con- 
dition of the Money Market is attributed to the heavy dis- 
bursements of the Treasury, which may, perhaps, be 
intentional for the purpose of assisting the French Loan. 


RussBer Companies’ Excess PRrorits 

Tuesday’s ‘Gazette’? contained the decision of the 
Board of Referees in the appeal of the rubber companies for 
an increase in the percentage standard for excess profits 
duty, which is as follows :—‘“ The statutory percentage as 
respects the trade or business of planting, growing, and 
preparation of crude rubber for the market, shall be 
increased to 10 per cent. in the case of a trade or business 
carried on or owned by a company or other body corporate, 
and to 11 per cent. in the case of any other trade or 
business.’’ The previous percentages were 6 and 7 per cent. 
respectively. The Rubber Growers’ Association had claimed 
a 25 per cent. standard, and a minimum of 15 per cent. had 
been expected. The older companies are not much affected 
by the decision, by reason of their big profits in 1911 and 
1912, but it will bear hard on those of the younger com- 
panies. It relates to the financial year 1915-16, and a new 
appeal will probably be made under the Finance Act of 
1916-17. 


Union Paciric. 

In common with the rest of the large American rail- 
roads, the Union Pacific has had a most prosperous year, 
and all previous records, both as regards gross, net, and total 
income have been broken. The report for the year ended 
June 30th last ascribes the prosperity of the company to 
the general business revival which set in at the beginning 
of last October, to the curtailment of shipping business from 
Pacific coast ports to Europe, and to the temporary stoppage 
of the Panama Canal. Gross receipts, at $104,717,000, were 
$17,758,200, or 20 per cent. higher, while working expenses 
were only increased by $6,466,100, so that the gain in net 
operating income was $10,643,400, or 35 per cent., the ratio 
of expenses to receipts being reduced from 60 to 56 per cent. 
Most of the increase in receipts arose from freight, the 
advance amounting to 27 per cent., as compared with the 
previous year. Income from investments amounted to 
$11,751,700, while the closing of the Southern Pacific 
transaction on December 31st last resulted in a clear profit 
of $16,099,200, which was transferred to profit and loss 
account. After payment of the preferred dividend and 
a distribution of 8 per cent. on the Common Stock, the 
surplus amounted to $17,024,100, or $10,384,800 more than 
a year ago. After appropriating $3,536,100 for additions 
and betterments and sinking funds, the net surplus is 
$13,488,000, which, added to last year’s total, brings the 
accumulated surplus up to no less than $124,176,800. 

LucELLUM. 
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** Low rates a distinctive feature.”—The Times. 
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